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GOD’S WORD IS NOT BOUND 


Despite Adverse Conditions the Basel Missionary 
Society Makes Progress 


By E. Theodore Bachmann,* Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHEN OVER 4,000 people throng into an 
ancient Gothic minster to join in the con- 
secration service of six missionaries to dis- 
tant lands, the meaning behind the event 
is good news. So it happened that in 
Basel, Switzerland, June 27-July 2, the 
Basel Mission Society celebrated its one 
hundred twenty-second anniversary. For 
the 1,400 out-of-town guests free lodging 
was had in the homes of local friends of 
the Mission, or in modest hotels; for us 
students, straw mattresses with blankets 
were laid on parish house floors. Sessions 
for women and young people, as well as 
the special anniversary and consecration 
services, were crowded. Some 150 mission- 
aries, retired or on leave, together with 
about 250 pastors, and many deaconesses, 
gave this annual gathering a distinctive 
atmosphere. One sensed something be- 
yond formal celebration; rather, an in- 
spiration which, as a bearded missionary 
from India reflected, “gives us in the field 
the assurance that the church is with us.” 

Since 1815, when cannons of the Napo- 
leonic wars had boomed their last over 
Basel, this Mission has trained and placed 
3,000 men in foreign fields. For its gen- 
uine service it is not simply a heartily ac- 
cepted local institution. But as Director 
Hartenstein told me, with its many friends 
in France (Alsace) and Germany as well 
as Switzerland, it is “over-national.” As 
both Reformed and Lutherans contribute 
to its support in money and men, it is also 
over-denominational. And because in the 
later half of the nineteenth century the 
Mission sent over 250 men to America as 
home missionaries among the large im- 
migrant groups, the churches here owe 
Basel a debt of gratitude. 


A Five-field Distribution 


Basel’s work, now concentrated in five 
fields, is carried on, for Asia, in Southern 
China, Borneo, and southwestern India; 
for Africa, on the Gold Coast and in 
Cameroon. With 143 missionaries and 
their wives, together with nurses and doc- 
tors sent out by the Mission, Basel today 
has a world-wide family of 325, with about 
as many others now widowed or retired 
and living on the continent. Under Basel 
leadership 666 schools provide higher edu- 
cation for 5,282 men and women; ele- 
mentary schooling for 43,232 native boys 
and girls, of whom one-half are Christian. 
With over 145,000 converts, its churches, 
especially in India and on the Gold Coast, 
are almost independent—all by virtue of 
the uncounted sacrifices of earlier mis- 
sionaries. 

When he hears these things, the visitor 
inevitably asks: How is this vast work 
carried on? The answer is two-fold. First, 
Basel keeps forty-four traveling preachers 
on tour through Alsace, Switzerland, and 


*Mr. Bachmann was graduated from the 
Philadelphia Seminary last May and is in 
Europe doing graduate work. He is the son of 
Dr. Ernest F. Bachmann. 


southwestern Germany. With illustrated 
lectures and educational talks they have 
in time made this part of Europe really 
mission-conscious. People know of Basel 
almost as a by-word. Its widely circulated 
appeals seldom fall unanswered into scrap 
baskets. This suggests the second part of 
the answer, namely, that Basel has never 
lacked man-power. Over fifty applicants 
annually seek training at the institute of 
the society. Most are from Wuerttemberg 
and Baden; but of their number only ten 
can now be accepted—for reasons financial. 
These ten should be between ages 18-22; 
must have sound health, cool nerves, a 
high school education, and some trade ex- 
perience. The first part of their six-year 
course is then devoted to languages: 
Greek, Latin, English and German; where- 
upon follows a sound theological training, 
with accent on Heidelberg or Augsburg, 
according to the student’s background. 
Before leaving for the foreign field the 
“Brother,” so-called, has a year of prac- 
tical work with the pastor of his home 
parish. Once in the field, he spends his 
first year learning the native language; 
his second in clinical work under super- 
vision of an older missionary. 


Numerous Small Gifts 


As the Basel Mission ranks among the 
largest on the continent, its big financial 
set-up is interesting, especially in these 
days of restricted ‘German currency ex- 
change. Its board of nineteen overseers, 
comprised of leading Basel business and 
professional men, handles an annual sum 
of $600,000 in voluntary gifts. Of special 
note is that since 1855 the Mission has 
sought and found the small giver, and 
made him or her feel identified with the 
large undertaking. Today over 200,000 men 
women and children belong to its “Penny 
Saving Society.” Winter, 1937, contribu- 
tions from this source alone totaled $75,000. 
Though the many larger gifts from well- 
to-do friends swell the fund, significant is 
this democratic support of the Mission. 

Though Germany has regularly con- 
tributed about one-half of the Mission’s 
annual income, this money—along with 
that in the general trade situation—is 
largely unexportable. And though every 
effort has been made to pay for the Mis- 
sion’s European needs in terms of German 
money, the work in the fields has had to 
be retrenched. Swiss contributions are not 
adequate for the foreign work, and the 
Mission is now running a deficit. Here 
the Christian foreign mission has shown 
the church two things: One, how closely 
the divided Protestant churches are of 
necessity bound to the secular order—in 
contrast with the Roman Catholic Church, 
whose missions are far less hampered. The 
other is the modern paradox of growing 
physical neighborliness, through travel and 
communication, and at the same time 
diminishing spiritual understanding among 
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social groups, which is gnawing at the root 
of Christian missions. 


The Church Faithful 


But to return to the opening theme, 
Basel’s annual festival is indeed a power- 
ful demonstration that the church is loyal 
to her task. Pastors and youthful vol- 
unteers are even now preparing for a 
more serious emergency. For their text, 
the anniversary speakers chose II Tim- 
othy 2:9, “But the word of God is not 
bound.” Though men, as the director de- 
plored, are waiting to be sent, and natives 
ripe for conversion, opportunities must for 
the moment, at least, be let slip. But God’s 
Word is not bound; and in this lies the 
courageous, yes militant, sentiment of the 
Christian facing today’s world. World 
mission as an act of faith is the ultimate 
and noblest totaliterianism. Whether that 
distant goal is achieved matters less than 
the doing now of one’s Christian duty. As 
the spirit of power once gripped the first 
crusaders, these missionary Christians in 
Basel are moved by that same sentiment, 
convinced that “God wills it! God wills it!” 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT IN 
COLLEGE CHOIRS 


TuHat LUTHERAN colleges should seek to 
be distinctive instead of following an 
identical pattern must have been the view 
of Professor Paul Ensrud who organized 
an a cappella group at Newberry College 
six years ago. Instead of the usual desig- 
nation, “choir” this new group was des- 
ignated, “The Newberry Singers.” Instead 
of somber black and white vestments, the 
Singers give their audiences a pleasant 
surprise when they step forth gracefully 
and cheerfully in their scarlet and gray 
gowns of distinctively modern design. In 
the third place, the Singers are different 
in that they have not confined themselves 
to sacred music but are presenting a care- 
fully balanced program including the sa- 
cred and the classical, as well as some of 
the most recent compositions. In addition 
to the compositions of Professor Ensrud, 
the director, other well-known composers 
have written especially for the Singers. 

That these innovations are welcomed by 
music critics as well as by general au- 
diences is evident. Although the press of 
South Carolina has for some time heralded 
the Singers as the “Musical Ambassadors 
of the South,” the estimates of such cities 
as Baltimore, Harrisburg, New York, have 
been no less favorable. The tour this 
year included seven states, four of which 
were in the North. The press reports and 
the size of audiences gave further ap- 
proval to the unique features and the 
artistic excellence of this group of fifty 
singers and their director—Board of Edu- 
cation, News Bulletin. 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN JEWRY 


By THE Rev. Paut I. Morentz, Missionary to the Jews 


IN AN INTERESTING pamphlet on “Mar- 
riage in Judaism,” by Rabbi Isaac 
Unna, a modern writer is quoted as 
having said that a culture of a people 
may be judged by three considerations: 
their appreciation of human life, the 
position of the stranger among them; 
and the position of their women. With 


The Lutheran asked Pastor Morentz for 
an article on this subject, knowing that 
Jewish matriage differs somewhat from 
that familiar to Christians. His response is 
full of information:—the kind that points 
to customs and convictions. 

Pastor Morentz in an early Sep‘ember 
article will write about the ancestors of 
the Jewish people. 


consent.” Fourth, love and mutual re- 
spect are the only safeguards for a 
happy married life. And in this again 
the marriage of Isaac and Rebecca may 
be cited as a fine example. After all 
was said and done it was a case of love 
on first sight with both of them. What 


the first two we have nothing to do in 
this article. The third, the position of women, is vital if we 
are to have the right understanding of the subject. 

We are particularly grateful to Rabbi Unna for pointing 
out that many misunderstand, putting it rather mildly, the 
position of women among the Jews because they confuse the 
Jews with other Oriental peoples and Jewish ideals with 
the general psychology of the East. The fact is that Jewish 
life, both ancient and modern, is more influenced by its re- 
ligion and its own unique interpretations of religion than 
by environment. Thus the position of women among the 
Jews is always at least a step ahead of the age and the 
surroundings among which they live. Since this article con- 
cerns itself merely with one side of the position of women 
among the Jews, namely, the marital question, we may 
profitably limit discussion to the position of the Jewish wife. 


Bachelorhood Discouraged 


Traditional Judaism does not encourage bachelorhood and 
is not very complimentary to bachelors. A Talmudic saying 
has it: “Whosoever lives without a wife is without joy, with- 
out blessing, without happiness, without Torah, without bul- 
wark, without peace; who lives without a wife is no man 
at all.” The ideal of marriage, as we see from the Biblical 
narrative of the creation of the woman, is companionship. 
“Tt is not good that man should be alone; I will make a help 
meet for him.” The basis of marriage is the preservation of 
man created in God’s image. The principal aim therefore is 
children. According to the Talmud, peru urebhu (Be fruit- 
ful and multiply), is the first of the 613 commandments en- 
joined on all pious Jews. As to monogamy, it is sufficient 
to quote the original ideal, “Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife; and 
they shall be one flesh.” If polygamy was practiced by the 
Jews in the Old Testament time, and it certainly was not 
practiced to the same extent as among contemporary nations, 
it was only permitted “for the hardness of heart.” 

The Rabbis like to point to the marriage of Isaac and 
Rebecca as the ideal marriage. First comes the importance 
of getting the right kind of a wife, and here blood and en- 
vironment count most. The aged Abraham makes his trusted 
servant, Eleazar, swear that he will not permit Isaac. to be 
married to a Canaanitish woman, but will go to Aram and 
bring one of Abraham’s own kindred as wife to Isaac. Sec- 
ond, when one knows how not to choose one’s wife the real 
choice of a life companion must be left to providence. And 
here again the choice of Rebecca as a wife for Isaac is a 
splendid illustration. Eleazar did not follow his nose, but his 
master’s orders, and Rebecca did not happen to drop in by 
accident but came his way in answer to prayer. Third, the 
bride to be has the last word on the subject. In the case of 
Rebecca, the consent of the immediate family was first ob- 
tained, which is as it should be, but the last word was Re- 
becea’s.—“We will call the damsel, and inquire at her 
mouth,” is commented on by the Rabbis, “We learn from 
these words that a maiden is not to be married without her 


can be more beautiful than this con- 

clusion? “And Isaac brought her into 
his mother Sarah’s tent, and took Rebecca, and she became 
his wife; and he loved her; and Isaac was comforted after 
his mother’s death.” 

Marriage customs of course differ. The Bible, except for 
a hint or an implication here and there, has little or nothing 
to say about wedding ceremonies. The Talmud, on the other 
hand, has much to say concerning preparations for marriage 
andthe ceremony proper. Negotiations for marriage, in the 
Hebrew, shidduchim, among orthodox Jews, often begins 
very early in life. Marriage in the early teens was very com- 
mon among European Jews even in the lifetime of this 
writer. Engagements, in our sense of the word, preceding 
marriage, were unknown to the ancient Jews. Marriage con- 
sisted of two parts, the betrothal and the marriage proper. 
The betrothal was marriage in every sense of the word, for 
its relation could only be dissolved by divorce. Some distin- 
guish the one from the other by saying that the betrothal 
represented the civil part of the marriage and the culminat- 
ing ceremony the religious part. But whatever the interpre- 
tation may be it shows the seriousness in which the old time 
Jews viewed marriage, for the interval between betrothal 
and marriage was, for a virgin, twelve months, for a widow, 
thirty days. The completion of the ceremony is made by 
chuppah (the bridal canopy), a strictly religious ceremony 
which requires the presence of ten males, a minyan, same 
number that is required for a public worship service. The 
presence of a Rabbi is not necessary, although here in 
America it must be someone authorized by law to perform 
marriages. A part of the ceremony is the kethubah, the wed- 
ding contract, which in substance says, in the words of the 
bridegroom to the bride: “Become thou my wife according 
to the law of Moses and Israel, and I shall serve you, honor 
you and provide for you according to the manner of Jewish 
men, who serve, honor and provide for their wives in truth.” 


Divorce an Accommodation 


The Old Testament law on divorce is found in Deuteron- 
omy 24: 1-4. According to that law, divorce is permissible 
on rather general grounds, “if she find no favor in his eyes, 
because he hath found some unseemly thing in her”; the 
divorced party is permitted to remarry, but if she is divorced 
again the first husband may not remarry her. A rather un- 
satisfactory law, and we need not be surprised to learn that 
the rabbis were sharply divided and that the stricter rabbis 
insisted on interpreting this phrase in the law “because he 
hath found some unseemly thing in her” as meaning a case 
of unchastity. We are all familiar with our Lord’s comment 
on the Mosaic law of divorcement: “For your hardness of 
heart he (Moses) wrote you this commandment.” 

Divorce among old-time Jews, and we are not thinking of 
ancient or medieval times, was very rare, and it is not com- 
mon even among modern Jews. Perhaps this fact will put 
the subject of divorce among the Jews in its proper light. 
A Rabbi is not needed to bring a Jew into the world. A 

(Concluded on page 9) 
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PUERTO RICO’S LUTHERAN MISSIONS 


The Rev. Dana H. Johnson, Dayton, Ohio, Impressed by Progress and 
Promise of Island Church 


Ir Cupa is the pearl of the Antilles, Puerto Rico seems to 
those who visit her the diamond of the West Indies. Partic- 
ularly of value and interest to Lutherans is this glorious 
island, for there, clustered around the old walled city of 
San Juan, are stations of a mission field which has done 
splendid work and which 
holds brilliant promise 
for the future. 

A few weeks before the 
writer’s departure from 
home, a letter was sent 
to the Rev. William 
Arbaugh of our Puerto 
Rican mission stating 
that we would be in San 
Juan in June and that 
he would like to see some 
of the United Lutheran 
Church in America work 
there if possible. We looked forward to meeting some of the 
workers: the heartfelt welcome that was extended us was, 
however, far more than we had ever imagined. For one 
afternoon and evening we were escorted around San Juan, 
Rio Pedras, Bayamon and Catano with a good will and a 
graciousness which warmed the depths of our hearts. 

Early one Tuesday afternoon in June as we stood up in 
the bow of our steamer, a hazy line to the south told us that 
Puerto Rico was in sight. Not long afterward we had left 
the swells of the Atlantic behind and were passing under 
the old Spanish walls of the fortress of El Morro which has 
guarded “The Rich Island” for hundreds of years. Ahead 
of us, across the bay, loomed the inland hills, beautiful and 
blue. Formalities of immigration and health were soon dis- 
pensed with; our steamer was fastened to the pier and we 
were receiving a hearty welcome to Puerto Rico from four 
of our splendid workers there: Miss Frieda M. Hoh, Mrs. 
William G. Arbaugh, and the Rev. and Mrs. Eduardo Roig. 

After a brief shopping expedition in the modern stores of 
San Juan, our tour began. With Miss Hoh at the wheel of 
her car we circled around through the narrow, crowded 
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streets of old San Juan, where little shops opened their 
doors wide, where men, women, and children gathered, and 
where traffic crowded ways meant for horses and carts when 
they were laid out long ago. Soon we were out of the old 
town, and were passing the beautiful buildings of the inner 


MORRO CASTLE, AT ENTRANCE TO SAN JUAN HARBOR 


‘Rev. Francisco Agostini. 


part of the city—the Casa de Espana, the School of Trop- 
ical Medicine, the Capitol, the Carnegie Library; and then we 
stopped in front of our church building in Puerto de Tierra, 
a suburb of San Juan. There are housed two congregations 
—the First English Lutheran and the San Pablo Spanish- 
speaking group. The 
English church is com- 
posed chiefly of those 
who have come to San 
Juan from our churches 
in the Virgin Islands. Its 
pastor is the Rev. Mr. 
Arbaugh, who is assisted 
by a young pastor sent 
down for a one-year 
period each year. The 
Rev. Paul E. Schoene- 
mann had completed his 
term of service when we 
were there and the Rev. Elmer H. Ganskopp of Nanticoke, 
Pa., was expected to arrive within a few days. 

The church building itself is beautifully situated on a cor- 
ner facing the ocean, just a block from the main street which 
leads east from San Juan to Condado and Rio Pedras. Its 
exterior is stately: inside there is a good-sized auditorium 
and Sunday school rooms. Above the educational rooms is 
an apartment where we had the good fortune to meet a 
man who will mean much to the mission in years to come. 
He is Senor Evaristo Falco Esteve, confirmed during the 
winter as a member of the San Pablo congregation. He has 
entered the mission’s service as a boy preacher and evan- 
gelist and as a candidate for the Lutheran ministry. For a 
number of years Senor Falco served with distinction as a 
priest of the Roman Catholic Church in both Spain and 
South America. About two years ago he left the priesthood 
and now is preparing for a great and effective work in our 
mission. 

Senor Falco is translating the Augsburg Confession into 
Spanish from the Latin—a work he was engaged in when 
we were there that afternoon. Our great misfortune was 
our ignorance of the Spanish language so that conversation 
with him was limited. We were impressed, however, with 
his personality—cheerful, willing and happy. 


In Fertile Country 


Leaving San Pablo church, Miss Hoh drove us east and 
south, through new housing projects which are badly needed 
by the poor and out into the country where sugar cane, 
bananas and pineapples grow. Soon we were entering the 
suburb of Rio Pedras where is situated the University of 
Puerto Rico, an institution of more than four thousand stu- 
dents. On the main street of the town we were fortunate 
in meeting the newest recruit to the Mission’s forces, the 
Baptized and confirmed in our 
church of San Pedro at Toa Baja in 1926, Pastor Agostini 
is a graduate of the University of Puerto Rico in 1934 and 
of the Philadelphia Seminary in 1937. He was ordained in 
Holy Trinity Church, New York City, May 26. He is in 
charge of three churches in the parish of Dorado, west of 
San Juan. They are the churches of Getsemani, Bethel, and 
San Juan, together with a Sunday school at Santa Rosa. 
In Pastor Agostini the mission has a worker who will give 
splendid leadership in the years to come. 

Sunlight was fading quickly as we came back from Rio 
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Pedras to the suburb of Santurce, headquarters of the splen- 
did work of Pastor and Mrs. Roig and site of the training 
school, chapel and kindergarten erected by the Luther 
League of America a few years ago. Before we came to the 
chapel itself, we had the good fortune to meet Senorita Car- 


VILLA BETANIA 


men M. Villarini, who has since 1930 capably directed all 
our schools of religious education. Her whole appearance 
was that of one who is a devoted and aggressive leader. 

Our building at Monteflores, Santurce, comprises a beau- 
tiful chapel, a kindergarten which now overflows with chil- 
dren and, upstairs, an apartment where live Pastor and Mrs. 
Roig with their two children, Miriam and William. When 
the growth of the work and finances permit, two other build- 
ings will be erected—a church and a parsonage. 

The church at Monteflores—called the church of Buen 
Pastor—has done magnificent things under the fine leader- 
ship of the Roigs. Founded in January 1933, it is located 
in a heavily populated section of greater San Juan. There 
is much promise there. It may well be said in this connec- 
tion that it was our privilege to see six of our buildings in 
Puerto Rico. Without exception everyone was churchly, 
well appointed and well kept. Each church was likewise well 
situated, surrounded by fields which are heavily populated. 


A Consecrated Leader 


Of all the Puerto Rican pastors we became best acquainted 
with Mr. Roig. First to be ordained, he is truly a conse- 
erated leader. The United Lutheran Church may well be 
proud to have such a representative among the people of 
Puerto Rico. His wife is truly a Christian woman, a fine 
type of loveliness and consecration. 

The streets of San Juan were dark but gay when we 
drove the short distance between Monteflores and the home 
of Pastor and Mrs. Arbaugh, also in Santurce. To our regret 
Pastor Arbaugh had left a few days before for the Virgin 
Islands, there to do some work in connection wtih our Mis- 
sion in those Islands. Mrs. Arbaugh cordially welcomed us 
to their home and there we enjoyed a fine dinner. William, 
Jr., had accompanied his father, but the other child, Nora, 
was at home. After dinner Pastor Roig spent some time in 
giving intelligent answers to our many questions. Truly a 
great field is open to us in Puerto Rico—we have the op- 
portunity, we have devoted workers—we need the enlight- 
ened and intelligent support of our people at home. All too 
soon it was necessary for us to leave the Arbaugh’s home — 
indeed a home of Christian light where two devoted servants 
of the Lord are giving Him their service. 


Fellow Luther Leaguers 

No words can describe the magic of Puerto Rico at night, 
bathed as it was that evening by a full moon. The royal 
palms, tall and graceful; the glare of the scarlet, flamboyant 
tree softened by the nightfall; the fragrance of the flowers, 
and over all the glorious tropical moon. Our first call was 
the Montecellos church—Betania—in Rio Pediras whose de- 
voted pastor is the Rev. Alfredo Ortiz, whom we knew when 
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he was in Hamma Divinity School. We found Pastor Oritz 
at a meeting of the Luther League which was being held 
in the church. The church itself is on the corner of two im- 
portant roads in the suburb—a superb location. Pastor Ortiz 
was kind enough to ask us to speak to the Luther League. 
It was truly an inspiration to look into those fine, eager 
faces and to give them the greetings of their fellows in the 
States. As we drove away from that beautiful church with 
its fine young people and its devoted pastor, we could hear 
those Leaguers singing in Spanish true words—‘“Blest Be 
the Tie that Binds.” It was indeed a blessing to feel the 
union which so trully exists between us Lutherans in the 
States and those zealous Lutherans of Puerto Rico. 

Now our road lay across country ten miles to Bayamon, 
important center of Lutheran work for many years. On the 
Calle Marco we stopped at Santisima Trinidad church, 
where we were happy to meet not only the pastor, the Rev. 
Sergio Cobian, who is doing fine work in Bayamon, but also 
the Rev. Leopoldo Caban, pastor at Toa Baja and editor of 
El Testigo, as well as to see again Pastor Agostini. Time per- 
mitted only a brief inspection of church, kindergarten and 
parsonage. Then he went on through the business section 
of the town and up a long hill to Sion Church. There we 
were fortunate in being able to attend the closing minutes 
of a party which was being given for graduates of the church 
school. It has often been said that a good pastor must keep 
his young people—certainly by that standard as well as by 
any other, Pastor Guillermo Marrero, who is at Sion, is 
doing a magnificent piece of work. 

A short distance from Sion Church, across open fields, 
lies the Villa Betania, built by the women of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, and the home of that devoted 
missionary, Miss Frieda Hoh. Miss Hoh put herself and her 
car at our disposal during the all too few hours we had in 
Puerto Rico. She was kindness and hospitality personified, 
and as we saw the manner in which the Peurto Rican work- 
ers received her, we 
could see how well 
loved she was. Hers 
is a great task, and 
she is doing her work 
capably and devotedly. 


A Beautiful Home 


Villa Betania is a 
beautiful home, placed 
in a perfect setting. 
Great royal palms, 

(Continued on 
page 7) 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Lutheran Church in Russian Ingria is being pitilessly 
persecuted by the Soviet authorities. So says Pastor Laurik- 
kala, Dean of the Ingrian Lutheran Synod, from his exile in 
Finland. Of the thirty-four Finnish Lutheran churches in 
Ingria, sixteen churches and all chapels have been closed. 
The same is true of all Esthonian and Swedish churches, and 
four out of five of the German churches. A few Greek Cath- 
olic churches are still open. The clergy have long been pro- 
hibited from baptizing, marrying, or burying parishioners 
without Soviet permit. All church property has been se- 
questrated, and many churches and chapels turned into 
Communist clubs, dwellings, or museums for atheists. The 
children are being trained to laugh at religion. Dean Laurik- 
kala further reports that during the last six years 50,000 
Finnish Lutheran farmers have been deported to Siberia— 
a third of the Finnish population of Ingria. 


The World Conference on Church, Community and State, 
being held at Oxford, England, has spoken (July 22) bold 
and badly needed words for the freedom of the church. 
While recognizing “the state as an historically given quality 
which in its own sphere is the highest authority,” the Con- 
ference declared that “since we believe in Holy God as the 
source of justice, we do not consider the state as the ulti- 
mate source of law, but rather as its guarantor. It is not the 
Lord, but the servant, of justice. There can be for the Chris- 
tian no ultimate authority but God.” Seven essential points 
of freedom for the church were listed: (1) To determine its 
own faith and creed; (2) of worship, preaching and teach- 
ing; (3) of determining the nature of its own government 


and the qualifications of its ministers and members; (4) , 


control of the education of its ministers and youth; (5) of 
Christian and missionary service; (6) of co-operation with 
other churches; (7) to open to all citizens such facilities as 
will accomplish these ends. The Protestant leaders, Lutheran 
and Reformed, of Germany alone, were unable to take part 
in these deliberations, since the Nazi government had con- 
fiscated their passports, just before their contemplated de- 
parture for the Conference. 


Now That the Court-Packing Bill has been effectually 
disposed of, the country can quietly return to its time-hon- 
ored, three-fold form of governmental administration. By 
the re-assertion of its own free and independent action, 
Congress has likewise protected the liberties of the judicial 
branch of government. Thereby also it has safeguarded the 
rights of the people from the sudden pressure of concen- 
trated and unregulated personal power, or an overwhelm- 
ing wave of demagogic passion. With this restoration of the 
three-fold checks and balances in governmental procedure, 
the way to ordered and deliberate consideration of public 
policy is opened again. The time of “emergencies” is past, 
and that is likewise true for its steam-roller administrative 
machinery. The decisive vote in the Senate (July 22) has 
made that finally clear; at least there can be no complaint 
that it was a 5 to 4 decision. 


The Orthodox Church of Yugoslavia Has Declared a “holy 
war” on the Stoyadinovich government. The occasion is the 
determined attempt of Premier Stoyadinovich and his Cab- 
inet to push through the ratification of the proposed Con- 
cordat with the Vatican. This Concordat received the gov- 
ernment’s signature in July three years ago, and the failure 
of parliamentary ratification before the end of this month 
will cause it to lapse. Hence the desperate struggle. The 
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Holy Synod has broadcast the most drastic decrees of ex- 
communication from every pulpit in the land against all 
who help to bring about the ratification. The Concordat 
offers special educational and political privileges to the 
Catholic Church in Yugoslavia, which the Serbian Patriarch 
believes will be detrimental to interests of the Holy Synod. 
In this conflict the Stoyadinovich government has exercised 
the severest forms of repression within the state, and the 
strictest censorship on all news going out. Despite the ap- 
parently religious setting, the troubled boiling of European 
diplomacy and the shifting balance of political power have 
much to do with the struggle. Even as this is written (July 
24), Stoyadinovich is reported to have effected his purpose, 
and a few hours later the death was announced of the Patri- 
arch Varnava, whose critical illness throughout the conflict 
seriously impeded the Holy Synod’s struggle. His death is 
likely to rob the thunders of the church of their terrors and 
open the way for quieter counsels with the new Patriarch. 
Now that the Premier has gained his point he has already 
offered to maintain the ancient liberties of his own church 
in Yugoslavia. 


Wisdom is Counseling Delay in Britain’s partition of Pal- 
estine. The long continued strife between the Arabs and 
Jews in that troubled land has presented many confusing 
elements to the outside world, which has been perplexed by 
Britain’s muddling. The respective rights of the contending 
parties have suffered unduly from the present English policy 
of vacillation, with the result of exasperating the injured 
races, and rousing the suspicion of others that England’s 
Foreign Office has the “old-woman-that-lived-in-a-shoe” 
jitters. Sharp criticism of the proposed partition has been 
voiced in the British Parliament by the veteran Winston 
Churchill, who asks whether the government has “really 
done all it might have done in persuading one side to con- 
cede and the other side to forbear” before resorting to the 
major operation of partition. For the present the partition 
has been shelved, and Prime Minister Chamberlain has 
transferred the question to the League of Nations. This 
seems too much like just another little agitation of the 
muddle puddle. Certain promises were made to the Jews 
because of their persecution in various lands. They have 
added much to the welfare of Palestine since they sought 
a home there. These promises, and their earned rights, de- 
mand respect. 


According to “Pertinax,” France’s Foremost Commentator 
on foreign relations, there is little likelihood of Italy and 
Germany joining in any satisfactory accord with England 
and France concerning Spain. Back of the continuous bar- 
rage of objections and demands, both the first-mentioned 
nations are proceeding in the western Mediterranean area 
with all sorts of perilous plans, with which they hope to 
dominate that area in the event of war. Pertinax declares 
that “Germans are methodically building and equipping 
offensive bases” along the Spanish Moroccan coast, Melilla, 
Alhucemas, Ceuta, Larache, and in the Canary Islands. 
From Ceuta and Algeciras the Germans have planned to 
blanket the whole Strait of Gibraltar with batteries of ma- 
rine guns, and Italy is supposed to be ready to dominate the 
western sea from Majorca. On the eve of the first anniver-_ 
sary of the war in Spain, in which, according to Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, 500,000 lives have been lost and the 
peace of the world imperilled, the warring groups in Spain 
might do worse than listen to the pleadings of Senor Mada- 
riaga, one of Spain’s noblest sons, that both sides should 
seek real victory in a mutual peace rather than a profound 
defeat for themselves and Spain in some apparent triumph 
of arms. At least, in that way both groups would cease to 
be the catspaws of the nations that are giving sparingly with 
one hand as they make ready to grab with the other. 
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IN FRATERNAL GREETINGS 


Delegates to Oxford Conference Express Regret for Absence 
of German Churchmen 


By the kindness of Dr. Gould Wickey, who has been 
a delegate to the Conference on Life and Work held in 
Oxford, England, July 24, the following copy of the res- 
olutions expressing regard for the churchmen in Ger- 
many has been received. In a later issue Dr. Wickey 


will write of the conference itself. Eb. 


The following Message was adopted by the Conference: 

“The representatives of Christian churches, assembled at 
Oxford from all parts of the world, mourn the absence of 
their brethren in the German Evangelical Church, with 
whom they have been closely bound both in the prepara- 
tions for this Conference and in the great tasks which are 
set before the Universal Church. 

“We welcome the fact that an agreement had been reached 
that a common delegation of the German Evangelical Church 
should be sent to Oxford; we therefore miss the more the 
great help which its members would have given in the 
treatment of the fundamental questions of our time. But 
though your delegates are absent, the very circumstances 
of their absence have created a stronger sense of fellowship 
than before. 

“We are greatly moved by the afflictions of many pastors 
and laymen who have stood firm from the first in the Con- 
fessional Church for the sovereignty of Christ, and for the 
freedom of the Church of Christ to preach His Gospel. 

“We note the gravity of the struggle in which not your 
church alone but the Roman Catholic Church as well is 
engaged, against distortion and suppression of Christian wit- 
ness, and for the training of the young in a living faith in 
Jesus Christ as Son of God, and King of kings and Lord 
of lords. 

“We remember the words of the Scriptures, ‘There is one 
body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of 
your calling’; ‘If one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it, or if one member is honored, all the members re- 
joice with it’; so we, your brethren in other churches, are one 
with our suffering brethren in the German Evangelical 
Church in love and prayer. Your Lord is our Lord, your 
faith our faith, your baptism our baptism. We are moved 
to a more living trust ourselves by your steadfast witness 
to Christ, and we pray that we may be given grace in all our 
churches to bear the same clear witness to the Lord. 

“We pray God to bless you, and to guide and comfort you 
in your afflictions; and we call upon the churches through- 
out the world to make intercession for you with our Father 
in heaven, and to rejoice that once again it has been proved 
that a faith born of sacrifice is counted worthy of sacrifice. 

“Also, the Conference approved the sending of a delegation 
from Oxford to the German Evangelical Church to deliver 
this message, and to inform that church of the proceedings 
of the Conference.” 


PROBLEMS CONFRONT OXFORD 
WORLD CONFERENCE 


GRAPHIC EVIDENCE of one of the problems arising from dis- 
sension between church and state was received at the open- 
ing session of the World Conference on Church, Community, 
and State at Oxford, England, Monday, July 12. 

Evidence came in the form of a telegram from Bishop 
August Marahrens, senior Bishop of the German Evan- 
gelical Church and president of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention, explaining that German delegates would not attend 
the gathering because the government had deprived them 
of their passports. The Archbishop of Canterbury, however, 
read a message from Bishop Marahrens conveying brotherly 
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good wishes. Then referring to the absent Germans, he said: 

“Obstacles have been put in their way which they could 
not overcome. It is not for us to comment on those obstacles. 
... There may in truth be something more akin to what the 
impact of Christianity upon the world was meant to be in 
a revolutionary rather than a merely acquiescent tem- 
perament.” 

In acknowledging that the Archbishop had called atten- 
tion to the absence of the German delegation, the Govern- 
ment News Service of Berlin is reported as declaring he had 
failed “to recognize that spokesmen for the German free 
churches are in Oxford.” 

In commenting on this statement The New York Times 
correspondent at Oxford says: “It has been common knowl- 
edge for some time that two representatives of the free 
churches, the Methodist Bishop Meller and the Baptist, Dr. 
Paul Schmidt, would be used as an argument that German 
Protestantism was represented at Oxford. As a matter of 
fact, less than one per cent of the German population belongs 
to the churches that Bishop Meller and Dr. Schmidt rep- 
resent. The free churches play virtually no role in the 
nation’s religious life and many Germans—possibly the ma- 
jority—are not aware of their existence.” 

Among the principal speakers on Tuesday was Prof. A. 
Runestam of the University of Upsala, Sweden, who de- 
clared that the most urgent need today is the development 
of a “new dynamic supernational Christianity,” saying that 
this was the only way to combat the efforts of national 
powers to bring the churches under the authority of the 
governments. 

Dr. J. H. Oldham, secretary of the International Mission- 
ary Council, who spoke on the meaning and the possibilities 
of the conference vigorously stated that “The real need of 
men must be met at a deeper level than by the delivery of 
exhortations. You cannot fight evils by resolutions.” 

“What we have to develop,” he asserted, “is not merely 
a doctrine, but the essence of life itself, and if we face this 
truth it must lead to fundamental changes in our concep- 
tion of the church and the ministry.” 

—National Lutheran Council Bulletin. 


PUERTO RICO’S LUTHERAN MISSIONS 
(Continued from page 5) 


mango trees and gardenia bushes surround it. Far below 
we could see the lights of San Juan city and harbor. Within, 
the house is comfortably furnished. The refreshments which 
Miss Hoh served us were indeed welcome to tired travelers. 

When for the first time that evening we looked at our 
watches, we were amazed to find the time past eleven. So we 
started back to the ship, down through Bayaman again, 
and then on across country to Catano, where Pastor Salus- 
tiano Hernandez guides the affairs of our largest church in 
Puerto Rico, Divino Salvador. The hour was far too late 
to stop, but we were able to see the churchly edifice. Catano 
lies just across the bay from San Juan, and to return we 
skirted the salt water marches and back into the city. It 
was after midnight when on the pier we said good-by to 
those four persons—Mrs. Arbaugh, Miss Hoh, Pastor and 
Mrs. Roig—whose friendship and hospitality had been so 
freely given us. 

Truly we have a great work in Puerto Rico—much has 
been wisely done in the past, good plans have been made 
for the future, strong foundations have been laid. We can 
well be proud of our fellow Lutherans in that island—they 
are devoted and sincere, consecrated and able, sane and 
wise. In their hands the work can and will go on. To that 
work they are giving every ounce of strength they possess. 
That must be a challenge for the church at home—to give all 
the support we can. 
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Ecumenical Conference at Sondershausen 


Report of the Sessions of the Luther Academy 
By Pror. E. E. Fiack, Tu.D., D.D. 


LuTHERANS from sixteen countries came together in the 
old historic Castle in Sondershausen in Thuringia for two 
weeks, July 4-17, to participate in the sixth annual As- 
sembly of the Luther Academy. In this ecumenical confer- 
ence men and women of like faith and confession, profes- 
sors, pastors, students and interested laymen, to the number 
of about three hundred, gave expression to their common 
heritages in terms of the social, historical and liturgical 
development of Lutheranism in their respective lands. Owing 
to the fact that the two other ecumenical conferences, on 
Life and Work and on Faith and Order, were scheduled to 
meet in Oxford and Edinburgh July 12-26 and August 3-18 
respectively, it was decided to hold this gathering in Ger- 
many one month earlier than usual in order that delegates 
might be able to attend all three of the conferences. It so 
happened, however, that the German government refused 
representatives of the German churches permission to at- 
tend the conferences in Great Britain. 


A Delightful Location 


As a place of meeting the Castle in Sondershausen is ideal. 
At the time of the organization of the Luther Academy many 
interested persons thought that the sessions should be held 
in some spot identified more definitely with early Lutheran 
history. Now, however, there is general agreement that the 
location in which the annual assembly is held is a happy 
one. Sondershausen is a beautiful historic city of about 
12,000 inhabitants lying among the mountains of Thuringia. 
From the twelfth century to the present time it has been 
the residence of nobility. Count Henry von Hohenstein gave 
the town city rights in A. D. 1312. The large castle of more 
than a hundred spacious rooms is the inheritance of Princess 
Anna Louise, who owns also the magnificent Castle of 
Schwarzburg, in which she resides the greater part of the 
time. Each year, however, she comes to the Castle in Son- 
dershausen to welcome the guests of the Academy and to 
share in the blessings of the assembly. Visitors from for- 
eign lands find it of real inspiration to inspect the elabor- 
ately furnished rooms of this palace of old German nobility. 
Speakers on the program have the unusual privilege of 
residing in the building for the period of the conference. 
The atmosphere of the lofty palace is fragrant with the 
memories of famous characters of history who found enter- 
tainment there. To see university professors bow deeply to 
kiss the hand of the hostess gives one a sense of the dignity 
attached to the place. 

Yet with all her heritages, the princess receives her guests 
with a pleasing smile and warm welcome. Through a rich 
endowment the palace has been for many decades a center 
of music and culture. Concerts of the great classics are 
given regularly in the adjacent forest glen, to which people 
come from a distance. Musical programs are given on sev- 
eral occasions during the period of the conference of Lu- 
theran visitors, who appreciate greatly the cultural priv- 
ileges thus afforded. Since the location is accessible to places 
of historic interest, excursions are made to various points. 
During the first week of the conference this year two excur- 
sions were made: one to Erfurt, the seat of the old Augus- 
tinian monastery which Luther entered in 1505 to become 
a monk; and the other, to Wittenberg, the initial spot of the 
Reformation. The second week of the conference a similar 
trip was made to Eisenach and the Wartburg, where Luther 
lived in seclusion when he translated the New Testament 
in 1521-1522. 


Personnel of the Conference 

About thirty men from various sections of the Lutheran 
world, professors, pastors and specialists, read papers be- 
fore the conference. Directing the assembly stood Prof. 
Abbot Dr. Carl Stange of the University of Goettingen, 
whose administrative qualities and genial personality gave 
assurance of an orderly and responsive gathering. Through 
deep personal interest in the cause of world Lutheranism 
and by indefatigable labor, in the midst of perplexing sit- 
uations, he was successful in the development of an attrac- 
tive program of speakers and themes for the consideration 
of the conference. He himself delivered one address on the 
subject, “Popes, Learned and Monks of the Reformation 
Period.” Incidentally, he has given this theme wider de- 
velopment in his new book, “Erasmus and Julius I,” which 
appeared from the press the first week of the assembly. A 
very high standard of faith and confession was set for the 
convention in the opening sermon on Sunday, July 4, by 
Prof. Karl Proehle of Oedenburg-Sopron, who preached on 
I Corinthians 2: 1, and in the opening address of the con- 
ference that same afternoon by General Superintendent 
Doctor Kaehler, now connected with the Inner Mission in- 
stitution at Bethel, who spoke on the theme, “The Glory 
of Jesus Christ.” Included in the list of speakers were such 
outstanding names as Prof. Johannes von Walter of the 
University of Rostock; Prof. Paul Althaus of the University 
of Erlangen; Pastor Fritz Voges and Prof. P. Stegenga of 
Amsterdam; Prof. Harald Eklund of the University of 
Upsala; Prof. Karl Proehle and Prof. Karl Karner of the 
faculty of Oedenburg-Sopron, Hungary; Professor Voipio 
of Helsingfors; Pastor Arnold Schabert and Professor Berzin 
of Riga; and Professor Jundt of Paris. On the program also 
for two addresses each were two members of the United 
Lutheran Church, Dr. John C. Mattes of Scranton, Pa., and 
the writer. Several other American pastors and students, 
including members of the American Lutheran Church, the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church and the Missouri Synod, were 
in attendance. To the disappointment of the visitors, the 
Lutheran bishops of Germany were absent from the con- 
ference owing to the action of officials of state forbidding 
them to speak in public in Thuringia. 


Themes Presented 

Although the decree of the German government under 
date of June 25 forbidding assembly anywhere in the land 
for the purpose of discussing the proposed vote to determine 
the status of the church in Germany precluded the con- 
sideration of the burning theme of the relation of church 
and state, yet there was no lack of themes calling for warm 
discussion. The topics dealt with a variety of materials, 
biblical, historical, doctrinal, ethical and practical. In the 
field of Luther research, for example, Professor von Walter 
delivered three addresses on the subject, “Mystic and Jus- 
tification by Faith in the Young Luther”; Dr. Mattes spoke 
on “The Fundamental Experience of Luther and Its Sig- 
nificance for the Present”; Professor Voipio, “The Hymns 
of Luther in Finland”; and Professor Althaus, “Paul and 
Luther.” Historical studies relative to the development of 
the Lutheran Church in particular lands included papers by 
Professor Karner of Oedenburg-Sopron on “Experiences 
in the Planting of the Church in Hungary”; by Pastor 
Szanto of Budapest, on “The Most Recent Synodical De- 
velopments in the Evangelical Church in Hungary”; and 
by Dr. Konrad Moeckel of Kronstadt, on “Folk Life and the 
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Church Among the Siebenbuergers.” Among the ethical 
themes discussed were: “The Conscience in the Conception 
of the Modern Man,” by Professor Eklund; “The Ten Com- 
mandments in Their Significance for the Life of a People,” 
by Pastor Dr. Voges; and “Albert Schweitzer’s Principle 
of Ethics,” by Professor Stegenga. The subject of Liturgics 
received treatment in the paper, “The Evangelical Service 
as an Ecumenical Factor,” by Pastor Gerhard Kunze of 
Hannover. Such other themes as Inner and Foreign Mis- 
sions and Work in the Diaspora also received consideration. 

A wholesome confessional spirit pervaded the assembly. 
In the Matin Services conducted in the City Church each 
morning in conformity with the best liturgical usage a deep 
devotional tone found expression. In the conference papers 
also there was in evidence a hearty acceptance and joyous 
confession of the faith of the fathers. Again and again the 
primary principles of the Reformation and the distinctive 
doctrines of Lutheranism came to the fore as great search- 
ing questions were discussed. There was manifest no 
tendency to compromise the common inheritance of Chris- 
tian faith in the interest of social unity. Nor was there a 
neglect of the consideration of practical problems. The fel- 
lowship at meals in the Castle, the “Rathskeller” and the 
“White Horse,” and the participation in the receptions and 
musical concerts made further contributions toward mutual 
understanding. 


Significance of the Conference 


This annual conference has peculiar value for world Lu- 
theranism. Usually conventions made up of representatives 
from various countries have official interests to promote and 
uphold. Delegates are elected or appointed and resolutions 
are presented and actions are taken with the view to alter 
or strengthen existing conditions or relations in the bodies 
represented, back to which reports and memorials are car- 
ried. This ecumenical conference, however, is of a different 
character. Although it has an official Senate, made up of 
representative members from various lands, it assumes no 
air of officialdom in its operations. No delegates are elected 
or appointed by churches or synods; no official resolutions 
or actions are taken; and no attempts are made to dictate 
the course to be taken by ecumenical Lutheranism. Rather 
is it a free effort made by interested leaders in the church 
in various lands to study the basic principles of Lutheran- 
ism, to cultivate an appreciation of the common ties of faith, 
to analyze the historic and practical differences and to pro- 
mote mutual understanding. The presence of so many the- 
ological students indicates an appreciation on their part of 
the educational value of the conference. The further fact 
that the attendance has increased from year to year shows 
that laymen of the church are awakening to the need of pro- 
moting international church relations. Denmark, for in- 
stance, had twenty-seven representatives in attendance. So 
significant for world Lutheranism, in fact, has the move- 
ment become that similar enterprises are being organized 
in other parts of the world. The holding of such confer- 
ences in America and elsewhere after the pattern of the 
Luther Academy in Sondershausen will undoubtedly 
strengthen the interests it seeks to promote. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN JEWRY 
(Continued from page 3) 


Rabbi is not needed to take a Jew out of the world. A. Rabbi 
is not needed to perform the circumcision ceremony; it is 
done by a mohel, one who is particularly adept at perform- 
ing such operations. A Rabbi is not needed to make a child 
of Israel a bar mitzwah, “a son of the commandment” (simi- 
lar to our confirmation). A Rabbi is not needed to marry 
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The United Lutheran Church is on the air every Sunday until and 
including the last Sunday in September. The broadcasts are from 
Station WJZ of the National Broadcasting Company and associated 
stations on a nation-wide hook-up. The time is 4.00 P. M., Daylight 
Saving. Dr. Paul Scherer is the preacher. The subject for his sermon 
August 15 is, “Facts That Undergird Life.” 


people or to officiate at funerals. A Rabbi is not needed to 
conduct a service, even on the sabbath or other High Days. 
A Rabbi is needed to grant a Jewish divorce, and in some 
countries it is in the hands of a Beth Din, a “house of judg- 
ment,” consisting of several rabbis. 

In conclusion, permit this writer a bit of moralizing. It 
is not accidental that the Jews as a people have persevered 
and remained on the map while other nations, apparently 
more vigorous than they, perished or dwindled to an insig- 
nificant number. Aside from the providential intervention, in 
accord with the promises to their fathers, the fine family life 
among the Jews is largely responsible for the survival of 
the Jews, as a race, as a people and as a great factor in both 
our ancient and modern civilization. Let the Jewish mis- 
sionary have the last word.—We see in Jewish family life, 
even under the ever-changing conditions, a religious stabil- 
izer that will some day result in the complete evangelization 
of that people, for in this regard they come nearer to the 
Jesus ideal than many professing Christians. 


LUTHERAN WORLD ALMANAC NEARS 
COMPLETION 


Finat proors of the Lutheran World Almanac for 1937 
are now being checked in the offices of the National Lu- 
theran Council, and it is hoped that within a few weeks the 
first volumes will be ready for distribution. 

The eighth edition of the Almanac will be the first to re- 
ceive an official dedication. In his introduction Dr. Ralph H. 
Long, executive director of the Council, into whose hands 
fell the greater part of the editorial work after the death 
of Dr. G. L. Kieffer, makes this announcement: 

“During the preparation of the copy for this edition, Dr. 
Kieffer frequently spoke about making it a Memorial Vol- 
ume to Dr. John A. Morehead, who had been identified with 
the National Lutheran Council as the chairman of its 
European Commission and then as executive director until 
1930, after which he devoted his entire time to the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the Lutheran World Convention. 
It is, under the circumstances, fitting and proper now that 
this volume be dedicated also to Dr. Kieffer, who has been 
its chief editor from the beginning, as well as to Dr. More- 
head, whose service in behalf of ecumenical Lutheranism is 
well known. Therefore, this volume is dedicated to George 
Linn Kieffer, D.D., Litt.D., and to John A. Morehead, D.D., 
LL.D., D.Th., S.T.D., who were co-laborers in producing 
and publishingethe Lutheran World Almanac since its first 
appearance in 1921, in grateful memory of their service.” 

Dr. Morehead died early in 1936 and Dr. Kieffer a year 
later, but almost coincident with the loss of these two men 
came the deaths of two other church leaders who also had 
been intimately associated with the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil since its very beginning. They were the Rev. G. A. 
Brandelle, for many years president of the Augustana Synod, 
whose death occurred shortly before that of Dr. Morehead, 
and the Rev. Dr. C. C. Hein, actively serving as president 
of the American Lutheran Church until he died, on the 
very day of Dr. Kieffer’s burial. 

The 1937 edition of the Lutheran Almanac gives a com- 
plete record of the lives and work of these four men, of- 
fering special tribute to their broad influence and ecu- 
menical characters.—National Lutheran Council Bulletin. 
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DUTY AND RIGHT 


Grover E. Swoyer, D.D., Mansfield, Ohio, Discusses the Christian 
Attitude Toward Government 


GOVERNMENTS ARE MAN-MADE, but society is more God- 
made. “Man is by nature a political animal,” said Aristotle. 
Andrews in his “New Manual of the Constitution” says, 
“Society is the natural state of man. His whole constitution 
shows that the intention of his Maker was that he should 
live in society and under government. History testifies that 
such has been the case from the beginning. In every age and 
every part of the earth, men have lived together in families, 
tribes, nations. They have been under some authority. Civil 
society is thus a universal fact.” Perhaps that is essentially 
what St. Paul referred to when he wrote Romans 13:1, “For 
there is no power but of God; the powers that be are or- 
dained of God.” He was not referring to his ruler or that 
ruler of government, but to the fact that essentially man is 
a social creature and out of those relationships there develop 
governments and powers and rulers. So we say, “Rulers are 
not divine, but society has a divine right to have rulers.” 

Rousseau, as well as Hooker, Hobbes and Locke, erred 
somewhat in holding on to what Rousseau called the “social 
contract.” It held that under all society was the State of 
Nature. Men had equal rights in this state of nature and 
yet could rise enough above it to seek communion with each 
other and surrender their independent rights for the good 
of all. Out of this fellowship by mutual consent came com- 
.monwealths and government. But that explanation can be 
shot full of holes by the sociologist. By it each man had 
equal rights and could give them up or not, as the fancy 
struck him, and so no one could coerce the minority. “Each 
new born citizen would be rightfully independent of all gov- 
ernmental control until his individual rights should be vol- 
untarily deposited in the common stock” (Andrews). That 
theory will not hold, for civil society is not derived from the 
individual citizens of that society. It goes beyond that. So- 
ciety is of divine origin. When men gather in communities 
there is always civil society. It is inherently so and society 
does not come by any social compact. However, by a social 
contract men of that civil society may decide the form so- 
ciety may take for its control, and that form we call govern- 
ment. The authority of society is lodged in the people, it 
belongs to the nation, it is theirs collectively. It does not 
come by social contract. 


Purpose Governs Government 


An important issue here comes in. A government formed 
by society cannot do as it pleases. It is for the advancement 
of mankind. It can exercise no authority God has not given 
it. A parent dare not before God or man mistreat a child. A 
child has certain God-given rights. So authority dare not be 
brutal. It dare not take rights away from man as man. All 
governmental authority must be exercised in subordination 
to God’s authority and that recognizes the dignity and worth 
and divine possibilities of every human soul. For that reason 
President Wilson in “The State” (page 633) affirms, “What 
is society? It is an organic association of individuals for mu- 
tual aid. Mutual aid to what? To self-development. The hope 
of society lies in an infinite individual variety, the freest 
possible play of individual variety, the freest possible play 
of individual forces; only in that can it find that wealth of 
resources which constitute civilization, with all its appliances 
for satisfying human wants and mitigating human suffer- 
ings, all its incitements to thought and spurs to action. It 
should be the end of government to assist in accomplishing 
the objects of organized society ... The individual must be 
assured the best means, the best and fullest opportunity for 
complete self-development; in no other way can society gain 
variety and strength.” Governments then are not merely 
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punitive and to suppress evil. Governments are also to work 
for the highest development of the individual. Said St. Paul, 
Romans 13: 4, “For he is the minister of God to Thee for . 
good.” 
Men Discover Man 

Another step comes in this development before we come 
to the crux of our issue. First came the family. Says Wood- 
row Wilson, “The family was the primal unit of political 
society, and the seed-bed of all larger growths of govern- 
ment.” The father was the head of each group, and people 
were united in the bonds of blood relationship. A little later 
came the idea of primitive society. It was controlled by the 
Law of Status. If a man were born a slave, a slave he was, 
a slave he should remain. He could not break over those 
walls of society, no matter how gifted or able. The social 
order was the last thought imaginable. A thousand years 
it and in the place birth gave him. To break that terrific 
pressure of status, an idea of the rights of men drifted in 
and slowly, very slowly, change came. Change in the social 
order was the last thought imaginable. A thousand years 
could go by and yet no advancement. Consciously, or un- 
consciously, and slowly revolutions came, and there issued 
forth new forms of government not based on duty, but on 
the rights of men. “The leaving of men to have their caree=s 
determined by their efficiencies, we call the principle of 
change in the social organization.” The sense of “a man’s a 
man for a’ that” and the truth of human rights moved man 
on and upward. 


The Conflict Arrives 


That carried us to the contrast of Duty and Right. Duty 
has stood for the status quo. When kings, as Louis XIV, 
called themselves divine, and no one dared question them 
for they were from God (they forgot that kings are only 
divine when they do divinely), the great call was duty. You 
must obey. Yours not to reason why. Your duty is to obey 
and pay taxes. So all through the years duty has been 
thundered into ears where barbarity, despotism, communism 
and any form of dictatorship has ruled. Despotism has felt 
and called out its battle-cry of duty. Duty is primarily prim- — 
itive. Those who demand not thought but dutiful allegiance 
are medieval in spirit. It is too often the cry of those who 
would hurl us back on the dark ages of bad centuries. 

Now, we realize we must have a sense of duty in all gov- 
ernment. Each one cannot be a law unto himself. Duty as 
a member of a God-given society is vastly important. But 
we need not have so much fear of there not being enough 
duty present. States see to that. The World War came and 
the state cried, “It is your duty to serve.” Whether men 
wanted to serve or not didn’t bother the state over much. 
The state commanded obedience and they came. Bétter an 
army camp than jail and the utter disgrace among the duty- 
obeying folks back home. 


Human Rights 

But a greater way comes for those of a democracy, in fact 
for any form of government, to consider. It is the insistence 
on human rights. There are certain rights common to man 
for which all lovers of liberty should labor. That is the high- 
est duty. The greatest duty is not blind allegiance to a state. 
The greatest duty of men is to fight to perpetuate down 
through the ages the rights of men. Says Herbert Hoover in 
his book (the best volume for many decades on an appraisal 
of democracy, “The Challenge of Liberty,” “There are stern 
obligations upon those who would hold these liberties—self- 


‘ restraint, insistence upon truth, order and justice, vigilance 


of opinion, and co-operation in the common welfare.” The 
recent demagogic campaign for the Presidency with each 
hurling anathemas at the other and each accusing the other 
of trying to raise up classes and arouse class war was a 
subtle recognition that men have rights. 
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Century-old Battle 


That fight for the rights of men has been one of the most 
thrilling of all the pages of history. In 1215 at Runnymede 
stood the barons who made old King John sign the Magna 
_ Charta. King John, mad as a hornet, flung himself on the 
floor and gnawed at straw. Men that day turned mere duty 
to a king into duty toward the rights of men and gave lib- 
erty a blessed heave down the ages. Martin Luther, throw- 
ing his life in the balance, dared before potentate and legate 
demand for the ages that men have the right to think for 
themselves. In that moment hung much of the future of 
liberty and the advancement of men. The Bill of Rights and 
the Petition of Rights in England tremendously hurled that 
ball of liberty onward. But two other events must never be 
forgotten. In the Declaration of Independence it affirms— 
“When in the course of human events it becomes necessary 
for one people to dissolve the political bands which have 
connected them with another, and to assume, among the 
powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which 
the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them to the separation. We 
hold these truths to be self-evident—that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; that whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute a new government, laying its foundation on such 
principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness.” Duty to a mere kingly order when the ages need 
deliverance! The rights of men rise so superior to mere duty 
that there is not comparison. 


“We, the People” 


Then consider the Constitution of the United States, per- 
haps the greatest work ever struck from the minds of men. 
It affirms that, “We the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America.” That gives 
us the clearest purpose of government. That preamble ever 
thunders to the limping, cowardly ages that men have 
rights. If any government fails to measure up, the great duty 
is not blindly to follow it, but the great duty is to demand 
that these God-given rights, because we are the children of 
God, be maintained. Thus as a climax to centuries of appeal, 
moving all the way front the status condition of the primi- 
tive tribes to the freedom of today, there stands the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States of America, the greatest documents for political free- 
dom which the world has ever seen. Our great duty is to 
perpetuate those principles down the ages. They even be- 
come more a matter of basic human rights than any duty to 
any real or fanciful form of government one may conceive. 

Here in America we need much education along these 
avenues of thought. Recently we heard a speaker repeat 
several times in a brief address to this effect—To oppose 
constituted authority is to oppose God. A little reasoning 
indicates the inadequacy of such medieval thought. To be- 
lieve that you dare not oppose any form of government, no 
matter how tyrannical, was to remain in the status quo and 
thus forfeit all progress. In fact at times the opposite is more 
true, for not to oppose some forms of government, not to 
appeal for the rights of all classes—Jew or Gentile—would 
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be more to oppose God. The clergymen in Germany oppos- 
ing a pagan conception of God, and the church by the gov- 
ernment and refusing to be regimented into a Nazi salute 
of approval of all methods used, are more on the side of God 
than if they had fallen basely into line. Mankind has gone 
places because it dared defy tyranny and beastliness and 
ungodliness in high and low places. 


Not Revolution but Vigilance 


Now we advocate no revolution. We advocate eternal 
vigilance, through which only can there come safety. All 
lovers of liberty must be on their guard. They must pub- 
licize, educate, elect, lead and win more and more people to 
a realization of the great blessings we have just because we 
are men, and also children of God. We must see that no 
power or potentate loses those precious gifts which for the 
advancement of men mark the high tide of thousands of 
years of human struggle. In these days when subversive 
forces of government would destroy these inalienable rights 
of men, when dictators would lead us into economic and 
political slavery, we must fight for freedom and the eternal 
God-given rights of men. The patient man of Galilee once 
said, “The truth shall make you free,” and that freedom is 
not only for the religious life, but for all the ways of men. 

We hold that the democratic form of our republic best can 
carry on to the future the glorious gifts of God. A prolific 
writer of some years ago in one of his volumes states that 
people say, “We need a change of government.” He affirms 
that any form of government will work if Jesus Christ is 
present. That is certainly most true. Yet no form of govern- 
ment yet devised by men has given such an opportunity for 
self-development and advancement as democracy. It means 
at its best opportunity for all. Mazzini, the great Italian pa- 
triot, once said in defining democracy, “The progress of all 
through all, under the leadership of the wisest and best.” 
Democracy means the upward way, the doors open at the 
top for all to advance. Dictatorships and communism would 
drag all down to one level and murder all who dare to fight 
for the rights of men. Those who would see humanity at its 
best should ever work for democracy, and we can best work 
for it by voting and speaking and educating toward an in- 
telligent constituency and a consecrated and able leadership. 

So here’s to duty and respect for government. But here 
is to more than mere duty. Here’s a toast to those who 
fought for the rights of men and for every class under the 
sun to come into its own. Here’s also to those who in the 
future count life less dear than the inalienable rights of men 
and will sacrifice all if need be to move the rights of men 
down the ages for future generations yet unborn. 


Lowell in his “Present Crisis” makes the same appeal— 
“They have rights who dare maintain them; we are traitors 


to our sires, 
Smothering in their holy ashes Freedom’s new-lit altar- 


fires; 
Shall we make their creed our jailer? Shall we in our haste 


to slay, 
From the tombs of the old prophets steal the funeral lamps 


away 
To light up the martyr-fagots round the prophets of today? 


“New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, who would keep 
abreast of Truth; 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must Pil- 
grims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the des- 
perate winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood- 
rusted key.” 
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The Rural Church in the West 


Dr. Martin Schroeder, Bloomfield, Nebr., Concludes His Story 


THE DRAWBACKS in the way of 
developing the rural West were 
not merely confined to the lack 
of an American-born, bi-lin- 
gual ministry. Handicaps are 
also found in the fact that 
farmers live necessarily scat- 
tered over a wide area, so 
much more so in the West than 
an Easterner can easily con- 
ceive, who himself may reside 
in a state with from five to six 
hundred people to the square 
mile, one hundred times as 
many as the rural missionary 
found in Nebraska within the 
same space during the period when most of our rural 
churches were organized. Today Nebraska has three times 
as many inhabitants, but its West has still only between 
three and six. If you consider further that this state is 
larger than all New England states combined, the student of 
the rural West will get an estimate of obstacles with which 
the urban church worker commonly cannot be familiar. 

What is said here about Nebraska in particular bears out 
in general, with some variations, for the rest of the Middle 
West, including portions of the Northwest and Texas. As 
for the distribution of the population in Nebraska, there are 
thirty-six per cent living in towns and cities over 2,500, 
nineteen per cent in towns of less than 2,500, and fully forty- 
five per cent live in the open country. Ninety-one per cent 
of all the land is outside city limits. These details should 


convince the reader that the four-fold perplexity for the , 


rural church, lack of men, scattered population, an old- 
country mind-set, and the use of two languages, made the 
understanding and assistance on the part of the church at 
large a necessary condition, and was, with unavoidable lim- 
itations, liberally granted. 

Already in the early part of the present century it was 
Dr. Rosenstengel, editor of the former Zionsbote, who 
warned the church that before long the language question 
would become acute, and a movement was started to pro- 
vide an American-born bi-lingual ministry for this field. 
It resulted in the founding of a German department in the 
Western Theological Seminary and later, solely through the 
efforts of the German Nebraska Synod, the establishment 
of the Martin Luther Seminary at Lincoln, Nebr., in 1913. 
Apart from some students who arrived from the Father- 
land, a large number of its student body was made up of 
the sons of German-born pastors who took up the work 
where their fathers left off, capable of using both languages 
with the desired proficiency. But not until 1927, mind this— 
a generation after beginnings were made—does there appear 
in the clerical list of this synod the name of an American 
pastor who is not a foreign-born minister’s son. This is 
stated to emphasize the amazing and persistent difficulties 
with which the bi-lingual work in the rural West was, and 
in a way still is, beset today. 

What is the result? The one-time one hundred fourteen 
congregations have dwindled down to eighty-two, partly 
for lack of suitable native-born men, partly for lack of 
funds, partly for preference of membership in some purely 
English-speaking synod covering the same territory, but 
chiefly and all-embracing for lack of vision at crucial mo- 
ments. In the presence of so many limitations it was un- 
avoidable that mistakes were made on all sides. The high 
and the low shared equally in underestimating the scattered 
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rural work. The World War 
contributed heavily to aggra- 
vate an already serious situa- 
tion, and the now passing gen- 
eration of pioneers have often 
to struggle for the Word in the 
language in which they love it 
best. The once purely German 
rural church has become so 
Americanized that its original 
language has become, with few 
exceptions, almost the next 
thing to incidental. The very 
name of the synod is no longer 
descriptive of its true constit- 
uency, having recently been 
changed to “Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the Midwest.” 


Let Us Humbly Confess 


In 1911, when for the rural church the important “horse 
and buggy days” started on their way out, and a new era 
for church consolidation began, the comparative strength 
of the General Synod districts in the western end of the 
corn belt was as follows: Iowa, 31 congregations; Kansas, 
43; Nebraska, 48; German Nebraska, 110. These figures 
speak for themselves concerning the indisputable importance 
of the rural church in the West, in spite of the hard road 
she had to travel, during the period of greatest missionary 
opportunity. Though we shall not cease heaping laurels 
upon the heads of missionary saints, nevertheless we cannot 
help harboring some regrets that the American church of 
half a century ago and later could not make use of every 
open door when the high tide of immigration offered a 
golden age for gathering Lutheran stock into Lutheran 
churches, instead of relying almost exclusively upon the 
“foreign” element of pastors to do it for them. It hurts us 
Western country preachers very much time and again to 
meet people who tell us that they are confirmed Lutherans, 
but for one reason or another, chiefly the absence of their 
own church, were brought under the care of some other 
communion to which they have become accustomed through 
years of association. 


When the church lost in this way a pioneer father and 
mother, it meant also the loss of their offspring. One such 
mother at Scribner, Nebr., whose remains I committed to 
the grave had 113 living descendants to mourn her death. 
The blood of these sturdy forebears once being directed into 
other religious channels is lost to the church which did not 
reach all her children during the decisive hour of Western 
history. In this respect we may humbly confess that the 
errors of the fathers are now being visited upon the third 
and fourth generation, and what is more, it cannot stop 
there, however clearly we may now see the mistakes made 
in the past and however eager and resourceful we of today 
may be. 


What of the Future? 


According to a recent writer in THE LutHEeran (May 26, 
1937) “the day of the small country or village church has 
passed into oblivion.” We should all move to town, “with easy 
transportation to the larger and in every way better 
churches.” Kind thought though this may be, we are not 
going to do it. We cannot do it. The farmer’s church is 
needed today as it ever was. Moreover, it is likely to stay 
as long as farmers till the ground and live in the country. 
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The rural church has been receiving quite a deal of at- 
tention in recent years, very much so my folk who seem 
to be urged by town-booster motives and recommend its 
early demise. Because I live in a cottage and a neighbor 
not far away in a mansion, does not mean that my cottage 
is out of date and that I should try to move into “a larger 
and in every way better” house. In fact, the cottage is very 
essential to me. The country church, too, may be very use- 
ful in winning souls for the Kingdom who would never 
be attracted to the city church. We like to worship in our 
own surroundings. 

Like the small district school house, the country church 
is an institution all its own. It is not necessary to the 
existence of the church, wherever it may be found, that it 
shall have a costly building, an elaborate and stately serv- 
ice, a startling preacher, and an overflowing sanctuary, help- 
ful though all these may be. But it is fundamentally im- 
portant that there shall be loyalty to God’s gospel, earnest 
preaching of the truth, and a reverent waiting upon God. 
It is these rural churches that still provide the bulk of in- 
crease for the city churches. The city population does not 
replace itself, having less than the required number of 
children for the average family to assure its perpetuation. 
Out of our more or less small churches, which lack the at- 
tributes of the city cathedral, according to actual surveys, 
comes the greater portion of students in our Christian col- 
leges, who later fill places of leadership in churches small 
and large, wherever they may be found. To allow the coun- 
try church to suffer, will mean distress for more than the 
section in which it has been abandoned. Our western rural 
church in its relation to the city needs deeper study before 
we make out papers for its liquidation. 

Twenty years ago the Presbyterian Church made an ex- 
haustive study of their rural church problem, which had 
become acute. The result was that it assured the country, 
if they would raise their apportionment, that capable res- 
ident pastors would be given them. It worked. Today eight 
out of nine of all their congregations are found on rural 
(census) territory. The United Lutheran Church through 
the Board of American Missions or its predecessors has 
done well with the country church here in the West, even 
if untoward circumstances interfered and great disappoint- 
ments were encountered off and on. At times it must have 
been discouraging when looking at the balance sheet, but 
back of it all is the now temporarily intangible asset of a 
vigorous youth by which the Kingdom has at all times 
gained tremendously. 


The Remedy 


What now are the immediate needs of the rural church 
in the West? The church at large must look upon rural 
work as an investment to enable it to maintain long pas- 
torates as much as the city churches can do. Frequent min- 
isterial changes are detrimental anywhere. The church must 
have patience with the country church, the same as she has 
with the foreign field, in quality at least, if not in degree. 
The church must train pastors with love for the wide open 
spaces. She must endeavor to eliminate the lure of greener 
pastures which, paradoxically, the city seems to provide. 

Above all, the rural church in the West needs a western 
training school for western rural pastors right here on the 
grounds. The average eastern city-bred and city-educated 
minister is not likely to aspire for a parsonage in the prairie, 
—nor does his wife, so experience teaches. In spite of all 
consecration to the office, it is the better equipped and or- 
ganized city church that lures, and the bigger the better. 
We still have a “Western” theological seminary at Fremont, 
Nebr., but to the church at large it seems to be as much a 
problem as the rural church itself. Let the United Lutheran 
Church unravel the knot of training the men, and the quest 
for the better “Rural Church in the West” will have been 
ended. 
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THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE MUST BE 
MAINTAINED 


By President H. F. Martin, Midland College 


1. Iv Is THE exponent of the Christian philosophy of life 
as opposed to humanism. It is of vital moment that our stu- 
dents should say with St. Paul, “Our sufficiency is in Him.” 
The grievous mistakes in civil, social, and economic rela- 
tions have been made because we have “worshiped the 
creature rather than the Creator.” 

Humanism is the philosophy of expediency, physical force, 
dominating culture. 

Christianity is the philosophy of the long look, persecu- 
tion-suffering for the truth, constraining love. 

2. The Christian college is a necessary complement to 
state education. It provides the viewpoint in education that 
promotes freedom of thought. It can compare the benefits 
and disadvantages of any social, civil, or economic order 
better than a state school because it uses as a frame of ref- 
erence the gospel of the Son of God. 

Since its first concern is to develop citizens for the King- 
dom of God, it produces better citizens for all earthly gov- 
ernments. 

3. The church college is the one agency that stands in 
the way of making a god out of the state. If all education 
were in the hands of the state, the state would supplant the 
church as the guide to worship. Evidence of such a trend 
can be seen today in the dictatorships of Europe. The total- 
itarian state is possible only when all education is directed 
by the state. It is impossible only when fearless men of our 
church schools speak out on the side of human freedom 
under bondage to Christ. 

4. The church college is vital to the life of the church. 
If the church college is lost, one-half our churches would 
close in one generation. It is unthinkable that our Lutheran 
ministers could be imbued with the spirit and genius of our 
church in the state schools. 

If we believe in a Lutheran consciousness, we must look 
for its development and continuance in our schools of higher 
education. 


LUTHERAN REPRESENTATIVE WORKS FOR 
OLD-AGE BENEFITS 


A LUTHERAN representative in Congress, John W. Boehne, 
Jr., has introduced a bill providing federal old age benefits 
for religious workers. 

According to the Social Security Act, held constitutional 
by the United States Supreme Court a short time ago, all 
who are employed by religious, charitable, or educational 
organizations are excluded from these benefits and are ex- 
empted from the taxes. 

Under the bill introduced by Representative Boehne this 
exclusion and exemption of persons employed by these or- 
ganizations would be stricken from the law, and they would 
become entitled to Old Age Benefits and be subject to the 
tax. According to an article appearing in The Bond “these 
employees are not excluded and are not exempted under 
any other provisions of either the Federal or State laws be- ~ 
cause of the fact that they are employed by religious, chari- 
table, or educational organizations, and there is no reason 
why they should be so excluded from benefits or exempted 
from taxation in this case. Under this bill, the traditional 
exemption uniformly granted to these organizations from 
taxation is retained. 

“Representative Boehne comes from an old Lutheran 
family. His father preceded him in Congress. He is a mem- 
ber of the very powerful Ways and Means Committee be- 
fore which the bill will be heard sometime after the middle 
of this month.” 
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HOW ABOUT THE HEART? 


THIS IS NOT a medical journal nor a medium of informa- 
tion dealing with sports. Were it the first, we would cite 
statistics declaring that more than one-fifth of the deaths 
per year in the United States are due to heart disease. Were 
we chiefly interested in the hygienics of games and contests, 
the training needed for endurance would receive attention. 
But neither of these “matters of the physical heart” is in 
mind, nor do we plan to say anything about romance; that 


is, about love as poets have idealized affection between youth . 


and maid, man and woman. 


You know the sentence with which the eighth verse of ’ 


the twenty-third chapter of Proverbs begins, “For as he 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” You will do well to turn to 
that chapter of the book of Proverbs and read all of its 
thirty-five verses. And as you go from verse to verse, re- 
member that the Wise One is seeking to warn you against 
externals. Even when you are at meat with a ruler, keep 
your mind open to the admonitions that flow from your own 
inner nature; that is, from your heart. Judge the quality 
and advantage of actions by that which prompts their doing. 


What kind of heart is back of them? “Out of the heart are . 


the issues of life.” The nature of the doer of deeds in the 
long run determines the nature of the deeds. The opposite 
is not true. In theory what folk accomplish can be looked 
at abstractly. In real life the thinking that prompted the 
action is what counts. 

Recently we heard the conversation of two women who 
were talking about their near of kin. They mentioned the 
settlement of an estate wherein an elderly person volun- 
tarily surrendered an inheritance left her to another “who 
deserved it.” The other woman said of the inheritor, “She 
is acting like a fool. I would not part with a nickel of it.” 
Said one of the two to whom we listened, “Sarah is too 
greedy ever to have the joyous feeling of generous justice.” 
Our Lord will never say of her, “She has a good heart.” She 
thinks like a miser. 

Recently we read of an operation on a man to make him 
quit growing. He had a gland that should have stopped 
functioning at a certain age and did not. So the unfortunate 
victim of this misapplied vital energy had become unfit for 
his world—for the average furnishings of homes, houses, 
street cars and business counters. There are people who 
allow firmness of resolution to become weakened into 
gullibility. They are the easy marks of superstitious man- 
nerisms and of propaganda. Beggars mark their doors. 
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Peddlers of fake medicines, machines and projects persuade 
them to engage in all sorts of adventures. Opposed to such , 
“softies” are the hardened of heart. There are men who 
resort to sharp practises with their own kinfolk. “They 
would steal pennies from blind beggars’ cups” is a phrase 
descriptive of these petrified of heart. 

Sometimes a whole nation or a whole generation becomes 
diseased in heart; that is, a wrong sort of thinking is per- 
mitted to take possession of them. War is a great perverter 
of good reasoning. If shrewdly used, a hatred of the foe can 
be aroused and maintained at a state of murderous fury 
that would be beyond the imagination in normal times. The 
attitudes of the North and South toward each other in the 
War between the States illustrates surrender of the heart 
to hate and the loosening of the greatest foolishness with 
regard to reason, judgment and justice. When some of us 
recall what we thought or almost thought during the World 
War, we realize how deceived we permitted ourselves to 
become; how self-deceived; for we should have been as 
nauseated by the “food for thought” that was offered us as 
we would be if a neighbor would proffer us the contents of 
a garbage can for our nourishment. 

We could multiply illustrations but instead we rely upon 
our readers to know by experience that the inner life has 
the capacities for command over the reactions to environ- 
ment. When we step into the New Testament (so to speak) 
we find constant references to “the new world, the new 
life and the heart of the believer.” In a later issue we un- 
dertake to get your agreement to certain principles of the 
Kingdom of God. 


ANXIETIES ABOUT CHINA 


AS WE waite, the clash of arms between Japan and China 
has reached the stage of war in all except a formal declara- 
tion. The cities of Peiping and Tien-tsin have both been 
under fire and foreigners, Americans among them, have fled 
for safety to legations. The possibility of a settlement be- 
tween now and the date of issue (August 11) exists, of 
course, but it is scarcely a probability, if press reports from 
the Far East are not exaggerated. 

So far as missionaries of the U. L. C. A. are concerned, 
we know of none who is within the present troubled area. 
Their stations are in the Shantung peninsula, and only if 
the conflict extends beyond its present objectives will that 
province become involved. But should the Chinese under- 
take to expel Japanese troops from China and regain ex- 
clusive control, then the area in which our missionaries 
are at work will certainly be affected. Tsing Tao is an im- 
portant coast city. ; 

Other sections of China have been the seat of missions 
from American Lutheran groups for several decades. Augus- 
tana in Honan, Norwegian Lutheran in Honan-Hupeh and 
the Missouri Synod in Hupeh-Szechwan have been in con- 
tinuous and successful operation. The provinces above 
named are in mid-China and not part of the area said to be 
coveted by Japan. But bandits and communists have been 
active and troublesome. Some of the Norwegian and Augus- 
tana missionaries have been seized and held for ransom in 
past years. 

To date no question of missions is involved, so far as the 
major objectives of the Japanese and Chinese military 
policies are concerned. But a prolonged war between the 
two nations will almost surely render chaotic the social con- 
ditions in China. Unless ordered out by the leaders in com- 
mand, the missionaries will probably do what they have 
always done—stick to their posts and be pastors to their 
converts. It is not easy for us in the home land to feel that 
they should be so greatly imperiled. We need to pray to 


’ God for their protection every day. And we can ask also 


that peace shall be restored as soon as the will of the God 
of nations permits. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


Rapio, besides its marvelous and direct contributions to 
communication and piloting, has enriched our age in derived 
and indirect ways. For example, an enormous industry has 
been developed of which a vacuum tube may be called the 
center. Then there is that other type of vacuum, the one 
in the great open spaces of society that has an appeal for 
crooners and for a considerable percentage of the dialect 
offered as the conversation of farmers. But the device we 
had in mind when we began this paragraph is that very 
simple but exceedingly useful mechanism which is called a 
direction finder. The navigators of ships and planes use it 
to locate signals and thus determine positions on or off their 
course. It is very mysterious, but not the less real. 


A Human Counterpart 

KNOWING HOW OFTEN the forms and forces of the material 
world supply resemblances to what can be found in the 
realms of thought and spirit, it has become something of a 
habit among the more thoughtful people to search for the 
counterpart of some useful physical wonder. That explains 
our suggestion that men and women have something that 
is the equivalent of a “direction finder.” It is thus easy to 
explain attitudes and habits that are otherwise utterly ir- 
rational. 

By some such faculty we can account for the facial expres- 
sion we find habitual with a person who is often our fellow 
car rider on Route 34 in Philadelphia. His countenance is of 
the form that indicates his nasal reaction to a glue factory. 
Now there is no such industry near us and only he among 
a earful of folk is getting a gluey reaction. Some of his 
fellow passengers on the contrary appear to be in touch with 
odors from fields of ripening grain or from beds of flowers. 

We are writing about faces. Why do the expressions worn 
upon them show such differences of attitude toward life, 
labor and fellow human beings? Certainly something within 
us is selective of attention from among the many appeals to 
the senses contained in our environment. It is a great mis- 
fortune when the glue factory is picked up by our “direc- 
tion finder.” There are so many better and more cheerful 
activities to contemplate. Just this morning we can write 
with bright August sunshine outside our windows, with a 
cooling breeze coming through them, and with encouraging 
reports from some friends of ours who have been ill. Evi- 
dently our direction finder has put us on the plane of energy- 
laden encouragement. We sense the worth-whileness of ef- 
fort and have an assurance of peace. When the line of the 
hymn, “Change and decay in all around I see,” is injected 
into our atmosphere by some whiff of infected air that has 
gotten out-of-bounds, we say to our soul, “Climb up to the 
next higher level.” Truth, beauty, faith and love are up 
there. 

“Tt Makes a Difference” 

PLEASE app to the above heading so that it reads, “It makes 
a difference whose ox is:gored.” Among the letters printed 
in the New York Times of August 1 was one from a Miss 
Eleanor V. Smarr in which the tables were turned on the 
kind of argument that has legalized the many intrusions of 
worldliness into the hours of Sunday, but which objects 
strenuously to the same tactics when used in another way. 
It seems that in a labor dispute, the employers put on a 
vaudeville show at the hour set for the meeting of the union 
and the regional director of the National Labor Relations 
Board filed a protest against the company. Miss Smarr cited 
the incident and then argued: 


“When the various Legislatures put through bills permitting 
movies, dances, baseball games and fishing on Sunday, and the 
churches protested that this would entice the people away from 
church, they were told that this was a free country. 


“Tt now seems that the church must struggle with this competi- 
tion, but the unions must not be bothered by outside diversions. 
The present Administration set out to save us from the money- 
changers and now it seems we must be saved from the strip- 
teasers. ELEANOR V. SMaRR.” 

New Cumberland, Pa., July 27, 1937. 


Of course, the right answer to the industrial situation is a 
proper regard for the principles for which the unions are 
contending. The worker that can be lured by an amusement 
program to desert his fellow workers is fortunate to be under 
civil rather than military rule; in America rather than in 
Russia. Some economists would not rate him worth much 
anywhere at anytime. Sometimes, when the glue works get 
a temporary influence on our direction finder, we wonder 
about the worth of a church member who neglects his duties 
to God, and uses the Lord’s Day for amusements or even 
business. Are the few in their places in the church any in- 
dication of the meaning of our Lord’s words—‘“For many are 
called but few are chosen.” 


A Convincing Article 

A suBJECT not usually handled so well is that of the lead- 
ing article in The Reader’s Digest for August, of which the 
heading is “The Case for Chastity.” We Lutherans could 
properly list it as collateral reading for a study of the sixth 
commandment, “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” where 
those constituting the class are sufficiently advanced in age 
to be impressed by explanations complementing commands. 

The writer, Mrs. Margaret Culkin Banning, is the mother 
of four children and equipped intellectually to distinguish 
truth and error in modern discussions of sex and morals. 
She is not discussing her theme from the point of view of 
religion and obedience to moral codes which, she remarks 
in her first paragraph, “still settle the question for many.” 
She obtained the material for her discussion from informa- 
tion gathered by investigations in colleges, and by the study 
of reports from physicians, the American Social Hygiene 
Association and from individual writers. Venerial disease, 
contraceptive agencies and social morale are all touched 
upon. The article is convincing to any decent minded, un- 
prejudiced reader. Copies are obtainable if you write The 
Reader’s Digest for information about the price. 


What impressed us beyond the conclusions reached by the 
writer is the testimony from purely secular sources con- 
cerning the sixth commandment. Of all the forms taken by 
twentieth century egotism, none is more illogical and un- 
reasoned than that which denies the lawfulness of the 
Decalogue. It is not the method of the decrees’ delivery to 
Moses and through him to mankind that gives them their 
authority, though their reaching man required an act of 
God not natural nor ordinary. It is the absolute law con- 
tent of them that gives them permanence and pre-eminence 
in the domain of human morals. Neither family nor com- 
munity, neither individual nor nation can go counter to the 
commands given at Sinai without paying the penalty of 
broken law. It is not surprising that human experience tes- 
tifies to the divine origin of the ten commandments. It is 
amazing that their Source should be obscured. 

We requote at this point the remark of Mrs. Banning re- 
ferring to those for whom religious beliefs “still settle the 
question”; that is, those for whom “Thus saith the Lord” 
calls for obedience rather than argument. We are not ready 
to insist that the Ten Commandments are adequately taught. 
Maybe they should be a required subject in every child’s 
education. But not all the responsibility is the teacher’s. 
There are too many rebels against God in our day. “They 
will have their reward.” 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“FOR THUS SAITH THE HIGH AND 
LOFTY ONE THAT INHABITETH 
ETERNITY, WHOSE NAME IS HOLY; 
I DWELL IN THE HIGH AND HOLY 
PLACE, WITH HIM ALSO THAT IS 
OF CONTRITE AND HUMBLE 
SPIRIT, TO REVIVE THE SPIRIT OF 
THE HUMBLE, AND TO REVIVE 
THE HEART OF THE CONTRITE 
ONES’—Isaiah 57: 15. 


My God, how wonderful Thou art, 
Thy majesty how bright! 

How beautiful Thy mercy-seat 
In depths of burning light! 


How dread are Thine eternal years, 
O everlasting Lord, 

By prostrate spirits day and night 
Incessantly adored. 


How wonderful, how beautiful, 
The sight of Thee must be! 

Thine endless wisdom, boundless power, 
And awful purity. 


Oh, how I fear Thee, Living God, 
With deepest, tenderest fears; 

And worship Thee with trembling hope 
And penitential tears. 


Yet I may love Thee, too, O Lord! 
Almighty as Thow art; 

For Thou hast stoop’d to ask of me 
The love of my poor heart. 


No earthly father loves like Thee, 
No mother e’er so mild 

Bears and forbears, as Thou hast done 
With me, Thy sinful child. 


Father of Jesus, love’s reward, 
What rapture will it be 
Prostrate before Thy throne to lie, 
And gaze and gaze on Thee. 
—F. W. Faber. 


WHAT THE CHICKENS 
WERE SAYING 


“Ou, Mortuer,” asked little Tom, “what 
does ‘peep, peep, peep’ mean?” 

Tom and his mother and Susie and John 
and May were waiting at the railroad sta- 
tion for the train which was to take them 
from their old home to a new one. 

“What does ‘peep, peep, peep, peep’ 
mean, Mother?” asked little Tom once 
more. 

They were sitting on their trunks, with 
boxes and bundles piled around; among 
the rest, a willow basket containing Night 
and Day, the two household cats, and six 
or seven little chickens, only a few days 
old, belonging to Master Tom. 

“I don’t know what ‘peep, peep, peep’ 
means, Tom, because I don’t understand 
chicken language; but the chickens might 
be saying something like this: O big black 
cat, and O white cat with black ears, what 
are we taken away from our barnyard for, 
and where is Mother Hen? We were so 
happy in our little coop, and scratching in 
the straw; we don’t like this old basket; 
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we don’t like being picked up in people’s 
hands; and we don’t know where we are 
going. It was mean in Master Tom to 
bring us away.” 

Tom was much interested. “Then, what 
might the black cat and the white cat with 
black ears be answering?” 

“They might be saying, ‘O little chicks, 
you need not be afraid; our mistress and 
your master have always taken good care 
of us; they love us; they are kind to us; 
they know what they are doing; just leave 
it to them, do what they tell you, and 
you'll be safe.’ ” 

There was silence among the little trav- 
elers, and then mother said softly: “Shall 
pussy cat and chickie trust us more than 
we trust God, my children?” The children 
shook their heads, and at last the mother 
saw smiles come.—The Sunbeam. 


WHERE HER ENERGY WENT 


“Wxo was THAT?” Startled out of her 
abstraction, Frances turned to see, but the 
other girl was giving studious attention to 
the opposite wall. 

Frances had no time to think about it 
then, for the door of the inner office was 
opening and the coming interview en- 
grossed her. The next day, while waiting 
to see the president, she was talking with 
the girl in his office. 

“Was that Dell Andrews I saw in here 
yesterday?” she asked her. “I used to know 
her in high school, but I haven’t seen her 
in years.” 

“Yes, it was,” the girl answered with 
a funny half-smile. After a second’s hes- 
itation she went on: “She recognized you 
and was offended because you didn’t 
speak. She said now you were so suc- 
cessful you’d cut out friends who were 
still pounding the keys.” 

“Why, I didn’t know what kind of a 
position she had!” Frances began, then 
suddenly the sorry side of it came to her: 
“Does she still carry that same old chip 
on her shoulder? She spent her time in 
school looking for slights, then wondered 
why she was left out of the good times. 
If she used half the energy on things that 
she used on worrying—” 

The girl she was speaking to broke in: 
“Mr. Doane says he can’t understand why, 
when Dell is such a good worker, she 
doesn’t get more results. I believe it’s the 
same now, that chip consumes all her 
energy.” 

Frances, the girl who had been willing 
to assume the good faith of others and 
who had forged ahead to success, shook 
her head over a girl who could be as foolish 
as Dell and make herself that unhappy. 
Yet, she knew Dell was not the only girl 
manufacturing her own obstacles. 

ALS. W. 


HomE Is A BANK that pays better interest 
than any other bank—its currency is 
Kindness. 


THAT VACATION TRIP 


Now Is come the vexing season when a 
fellow’s very reason 
Totters to the verge of madness, and his 
thoughts become a crime, 
At the old, recurring question, “Shall I 
flee from the congestion 
Of the city, in the country spending my 
vacation time?” 


And he vows he will not waver—he’s de- 
termined not to favor 
Once again the coaxing spirits of the 
forest, field and farm. 
(Bugs and snakes that wait to fill him full 
of poison and to kill him 
Are some pleasures that impress him 
with a total lack of charm.) 


When the place had been selected (and 
his board had been collected) 
On his last trip he recalls the fact of 
bunking in a room 
Where through ceiling, walls, and flooring 
came an awe-inspiring snoring, 
Imitative of the advent of the distant 
crack of doom. 


While with fierce intent to ravage came a 
horde of hungry, savage, 
And uncouthly rude mosquitoes, zipping 
madly through the dark. 
O’er his blood raising contention with some 
things I wouldn’t mention, 
But the whole of which considered him 
a nice and juicy mark. 


When he fished, how hotly broiling was the 
sun as he came toiling 
Seven miles along a dusty, crooked, 
crazy country road; 
In his speech loud objurgation, in his heart 
prevarication— 
"Twas three scraggly catfish that com- 
prised his piscatorial load. 


Much more pleasant it is, very, in the city 
now to tarry, 
Lolling round, he holds, in negligee, and 
taking things at ease, 
Than to rustle for diversion on a most 
absurd excursion, 
For the craze of leaving town, he says, is 
simply a disease. 


He proclaims it’s nicer resting in a quiet 
flat, digesting 
Coolly, calmly, undisturbedly, his little 
old two weeks; 
While serenely contemplating with a smile 
the enervating 
Wild and foolish hurly-burly of the 
country-going freaks. 


Though he makes these sage pretenses, 
when his fortnight off commences 
With the details of a country trip you'll 
find him all aflame; 
And he'll go. (To come back “busted,” 
nearly dead and all disgusted— 
It was thus last year, and every year 
it’s just the very same.) —Selected. 
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THE NEW GIRL AT 
LEONARD'S 


By Rose E. Parmele 


(Concluded from last week) 


“Wuy, Mortuer!” she exclaimed, rushing 
past everyone and embracing her mother 
as if she would never let her go. “When 
did you come?” she asked presently. “Have 
you met the girls?” 

“T have not been here very long, and I 
felt like I knew the girls without an in- 
troduction.” 

Molly looked around the room doubt- 
fully, stiffening a little unconsciously. 

“We had a lovely visit,’ put in Jo, with 
a warm smile, “and see what she brought 
us. I can scarcely wait to explore this 
tempting basket; but I'll tell you what 
let’s do. I won’t even peep into it till you 
all come to my room this evening, and 
we'll explore together. Will you?” and she 
looked directly at Molly. 

“Yes,” chorused all voices but one. Jo’s 
steady gaze still rested on Molly, and the 
appeal in it deepened. It was as though 
she repeated her question to Molly alone. 

“Yes,” assented Molly, hesitatingly, and 
Jo was satisfied. 

The girls filed out of the room and left 
the mother and daughter to enjoy their 
brief visit without the restraint of out- 
siders. They stopped at Jo’s door of one 
accord, and followed her in. 

“Oh, girls!” exclaimed Dorothy, “don’t 
you feel too small and wicked for any- 
thing? Who are we that we should have 
passed judgment on Molly? Her mother 
is a sweet, refined little woman, and has 
brought up her daughter as carefully as 
any mother could, and we have been cruel 
in our criticism. She has got a wrong 
start here, and it’s our fault for not taking 
care of her when she came here as a 
stranger.” 

“Nice missionaries we are, I'll say,” 
added Patty, in bitter self-approach. “We 
have made a serious mistake that ought 
to be a lesson to us all our lives. Do you 
suppose we can ever make it right with 
Molly? These girls from Greene’s are her 
friends now, and it may be impossible to 
win her from them.” 

“The only way is to take her with us 
whenever we can, and so monopolize her 
that we'll just naturally cut the other 
crowd out,” declared Jo. 

“TI agree with you,” said Dorothy; “but 
we've got a man-size job on our hands 
now, as brother Fred would say, where 
it would have been so easy to manage in 
the beginning. We'll start right at it to- 
night, by being just as nice to her as we 
can, and then, let’s see,’ she added 
thoughtfully, “there’s the hike of the 
C. E.’s tomorrow night. Let’s invite her to 
go with us, and coax her, if necessary.” 

If Molly’s presence among them that 
evening was a damper on their spirits, 
they succeeded admirably in concealing 
the fact, and Molly’s shyness gradually 
lessened under the glow of kindliness and 
good will that prevailed. The “ohs” and 
“ahs” of delight over the delicious cake, 
doughnuts, little pies and chicken fried to 
perfection were like music in Molly’s ears, 
for she thought her mother the best cook 
in the world. What a glowing account of 
_ the feast she wrote her mother, and how 
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proudly she added that she had been in- 
vited to accompany them on the hike, and 
that she was going! 

That hike marked a turning-point in 
Molly’s life, for she had grown to believe 
that people in a city church were cold and 
stiff, and never had any pleasure. The 
spirit of good comradeship among the girls 
and boys of the C. E. Society was a rev- 
elation to her, and reminded her of the 
organization at home. With friendly faces 
all about her, who took pains to make her 
one of them, and not a bystander, she 
toasted marshmallows and told stories 
with the rest. Jo looked at her in admir- 
ing approval, for Molly was no longer a 
“plain little thing,” but, with her rosy 
cheeks and bright eyes, she was actually 
pretty. 

On the way home, several of the young 
people urged her to come to the C. E. 
meeting the following Sunday, and Jo 
gave a great sigh of thankfulness when 
she promised to be there. She retired that 
night feeling that their “man-size job” 
was well started. 

But in the morning a new difficulty ap- 
peared. She was a little late in getting 
off to the business college, and the other 
girls, including Molly, had gone on ahead. 
Mrs. Leonard met her in the hall with a 
serious air. 

“T want to speak to you about Molly 
Blaine,” she began. “I noticed you girls 
took her out with you last evening, and, 
from what I have seen of the company 
she keeps, she is not the kind of a girl 
you are used to associating with. Ive 
always been very careful about the girls 
I board, and have about decided to ask 
Molly to go somewhere else: Not that she 
would do anything actually wrong that I 
know of, but I don’t like those girls at 
Greene’s she runs with. I’m disappointed 
in Molly, for I thought she was different, 
but I felt that I ought to warn you.” 

“It’s real good of you to care,” said Jo, 
“and you are right in thinking Molly is 
different from those other girls. It’s our 
fault that she goes with them, and we are 
going to make the effort of our lives to 
reclaim her. Won’t you please, as a favor 
we'll all appreciate, let her stay with us?” 

“Certainly, if you put it that way,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Leonard. 

Jo went on with a very thoughtful face. 

“Oh, how our mistakes may ruin an- 
other’s life,’ she reflected. “If we had 
not come to the rescue, Molly would have 
been turned out of here, and where would 
she have gone? I am so thankful our eyes 
were opened before it was too late: I 
think we have put Molly’s feet on the 
right track, and we must see to it that 
they stay there,’ and her emphatic little 
nod showed her determination to carry out 
her words at all cost—Girlhood Days. 


‘ RATIGUE RELIEVED 


“Tue MOMENT there is a feeling of fatigue 
in the eyes, close them, place the palms 
of the hands over the eyeballs, crossing 
the fingers above the eyebrows. With the 
hands held in that position, try and im- 
agine a thick, velvety darkness. The strain 
will be instantly relieved. 

“Another method is to fix the eyes on a 
very distant object, then suddenly look at 
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a pen or pencil he.d up close to the face. 
This quick change of focus is most ef- 
fective. 

“It is a good thing to wash the eyes daily 
with a good eye tonic. This can be done 
with a small eye-bath, obtainable at any 
chemist’s. A teaspoonful of boric acid 
powder dissolved in one-half pint of boiled 
water makes an excellent wash.” 


FLOWERS OF LOVE 


GIVE THE LIVING the flowers of love, 
Let their perfume fill the air, 

And their sweetness and beauty cheer 
Hearts that are hardened with care. 


Give the living the flowers of love, 
Let each day hold in store 

Some memory of kindness done, 
To those who go before. 


Give the living the flowers of love; 
Oh, bitter the tears that fall 
For thoughtless acts and cruel words, 
When death has ended all! 
—Jennie L. Lyall. 


TEN THINGS THAT BRING 
NO SORROW 


Done coop to all. 
Being patient always. 
Hearing before judging. 
Thinking before speaking. 
Holding an angry tongue. 
Being kind to the troubled. 
Speaking evil of none. 
Asking pardon for wrongs. 
Stopping the ears to a talebearer:, 
Disbelieving ill reports. 

—Young People. 


SAV SONGO A CRON 09 NSS 


— 


SMILES 


“ASKED TO WRITE an essay on, Quakers, 
a little girl wrote: ‘Quakers are very meek 
people who never fight and never an- 
swer back. My father is a Quaker, but 
my mother is not.” 


FAIR TO TOMORROW 


Every POSTPONED task lessens our future. 
value and output. The duty that we did 
not do today and that we must do tomor- 
row will cut into tomorrow’s efficiency, 
and rob it of just so much of the value it 
might have had. A man who was prepar-. 
ing for a time of needed vacation prayed, 
for “a vacation unhindered by things un- 
done.” We may well offer a daily prayer 
for a tomorrow unhindered by things un- 
done. Every time we go to bed leaving 
neglected duties still ahead we have robbed 
our future as directly as does the husband 
and father who borrows freely on the life. 
insurance policy that he has taken to pro- 
vide for his dear ones after he has gone. 
Tomorrow is going to have duties of its: 
own sufficient to tax all the strength we. 
then have. Let us strive to keep it free 
from the mortgage of present shiftlessness.. 

—Selected. 
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LAWS FROM GOD 


The Ten Commandments Endure as the Basic National Laws 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Exodus 20: 1-17. The Sunday School Lesson for August 15 


Jupeinc from the attitude of a good 
many to the Ten Commandments it seems 
rather foolish to’ think of them as having 
anything to do with the laws of our na- 
tion, or of any nation for that matter. 
The Commandments themselves are var- 
iously rated. Most of us who were 
brought up on the Catechism learned the 
Commandments and believed that making 
God supreme was the right order for them. 
We thought that the second table was an 
outgrowth of the first, a fruit of right re- 
lation to God. In our day this rating is 
not holding with many people. Not long 
ago an extensive test was made and “Thou 
shalt not kill” was given the first and 
highest place of importance for modern 
life. Protection of human life above de- 
votion to God—that is not the way the 
Bible states the case. 

These Commandments inhere in the very 
life of people. They are referred to as a 
moral law that is universally and forever 
unchangeable because human nature never 
gets rid of what these Commandments re- 
quire and demand. Any breaking of any 
of these Commandments is a sin against 
God, whether we are willing to acknowl- 
edge it or not. These Commandments are 
not given to deny man essential freedom; 
they are to safeguard and protect and per- 
petuate his freedom. They aim to hold 
him in right relation to God and to people. 
So, the principles herein are necessary for 
the control and direction of people, and 
when a nation makes its laws these prin- 
ciples of the Commandments are not, be- 
cause they cannot be, disregarded. 

We know that the Ten Commandments 
are divided into two groups; they were 
given on two tables, or tablets, of stone. 
They have authority, since they came from 
God, written by the finger of God. Jesus 
summarized these two tables as requiring 
love to God supremely and love to a 
neighbor as to oneself. We think of the 
Commandments as having to do with God 
and us, and with people and us. Treat- 
ment of God and of people—this is to be 
right as God commands. 


God and Us 


Israel’s background suggested many 
gods to be worshiped and served. Egypt 
gave them this idea of gods. Idolatry was 
a natural offshoot of the idea. With so 
many gods it would be quite natural to 
speak slightingly of some of them, or at 
least to think with greater respect for 
some than for others. No fixed time for 
worship, wherein wholehearted worship 
could be had, was hardly possible with so 
many gods to praise and petition. 

So Gad gave commandments restricting 
Israel to one God. He was all the God 
they could have, because He was all the 
God they could need, and because He 
alone is God. This may have seemed a 
narrow demand, but it was the one way 
to a satisfying, never failing God. Idolatry 
at best was of passing worth, and very lit- 


tle worth at that. Israel must have a liv- 
ing, personal, abiding, understanding, ap- 
proachable God. Idols were not needed 
with such a God as theirs. Everything 
whereby God manifested Himself was 
holy; His name was not to be mentioned 
in any common fashion; it was too holy 
for that. No empty-headed use of His 
name was to be allowed. To do so was 
to be guilty before God. So His name was 
never to be dragged down to the low level 
of an oath. God cannot endure swearing 
in His name. The worship of God was of 
such importance that a special day was 
designated for it. One day in seven was 
the law. The law of the Sabbath was not 
only God’s commandment, it was also 
essential for human good. Rest was needed. 
Time for the soul to get closer to God 
was essential. This rest and worship day 
was for all persons and the beasts that 
served them. This rest did not suggest 
idleness; it opened the way to unhindered 
worship. 

God and us—this is our first great ob- 
ligation. It springs from the duty God 
laid on us. Our relation to God, our treat- 
ment of Him and everything whereby God 
makes Himself known, must not be over- 
looked as of no consequence; in fact, it is 
of greatest consequence to us. We are the 
losers if we break the Commandments of 
the first table. Our keeping them adds 
nothing to God’s pdwer or glory; nothing 
man can do could do that. But to keep 
them puts us in touch with the power and 
glory of God. We “praise God from whom 
all blessings flow,” but our praise will not 
reach Him unless we strive to keep Him 
as our only God, speak His name always 
with reverence, and remember to worship 
on His holy day. 


THINK OF THESE 


To KEEP the Commandments means both 
restraint and culture; they say what not 
to do, but point to what is to be done. 


The goodness of God is much praised; 
but not all who praise God are always 
good for much to Him. 


God’s holy name is incompatible with 
the common swearing of men. 


Parents have a right to be honored by 
children, and children have a right to 
have parents deserving honor. 


The man who really cares hasn’t much 
trouble with the Ten Commandments. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
August 9-15 ; 

M. Duties to God. Exodus 20: 1-11. 
T. Duties to Man. Exodus 20: 12-20. 
W. Understanding the Law. Psalm 119: 33-40. 
Th. Loving the Law. Psalm 119: 97-104. 
F. Fulfilling the Law. Romans 13: 8-14. 
Sat. The Perfect Law. Psalm 19: 7-14. 
S. God’s Law in the Heart. Hebrews 10: 14-17. 
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People and Us 


God did not make a separate world for 
each of us. We have one world and must 
live together. This fact involves right 
treatment of others. The mess we make 
of things results from failure to live with 
others. as we should. All the second table 
of the Commandments demands is that we 
live together as we should. The start is 
in the home. Right relation to parents is 
not an unreasonable ideal to have a com- 
mandment about. It is not a command- 
ment that is too hard for us. In fact, none 
of the commandments is too hard for us. 
At least we can make an honest effort, by 
God’s help, to keep them. Human life is 
precious; it came from God and we have 
it as our own to use and do with as we 
choose. It is to be protected. By no swift 
or slow process are we to take life, either 
another’s or our own. Once we take life, 
kill somebody or ourselves, we cannot put 
life back. The body we live in is to be 
kept clean and pure. That is not asking 
too much. The reference is to moral 
cleanliness and purity. If we were as eager 
about the moral cleanness and beauty as 
we are about the physical there would be 
a different display of front page headlines 
in our newspapers. Have you noted how 
many cosmetics and health helps are ad- 
vertised? Surely these are bought and 
used. The secret of a clean life is in let- 
ting the Word of God abide in us and the 
example of Jesus to be followed by us. 
Property is the expression of earning 
power, ours or another’s. To steal is to 
take another’s life or his power to pro- 
duce; what we steal is the material meas- 
urement of his work. All sorts of stealing 
goes on. The gangster does it in one way; 
the unfair employer has his way; the 
skimpy worker steals in his way. We steal 
another’s time, or waste our own. No 
stealing of any kind is excusable accord- 
ing to this commandment. The good name, 
or reputation, of people is in our hands. 
We can say a word to hurt them, or by 
silence may fail to defend them. Thus we 
may be false witnesses against them. 
Coveting is to want what is not ours to 
the degree that we would take it from 
them except for fear of being caught at it. 
Coveting is desire even unto possession 
without giving adequate value in return. 
Coveting grows out of lacking care for 
being true and honest and sincere and 
truthful and all the other virtues which 
Christian citizens are supposed to have. 
So all these Commandments in turn deal 
with basic matters of life. They are the 
same matters as concern government in 
making its laws. 

Newspapers carry crime stories in 
abundance; one might suppose that the 
chief business of Americans is crime. The 
strong arm of the law is wielding the 
cudgel to crush criminals and smother the 
spirit of crime, but often something goes 
wrong with the processes of justice and 
the criminal is set free, as though nothing 
had been charged against him. Often the 
liberated criminal is applauded because he 
cleverly slipped out from under the pen- 
alty which he surely deserved. Delays of 
courts, postponement of punishment 
through some technicality, give the im- 
pression that persons so minded can “get 
away with murder.” 
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The Young “People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


MATERIALS FOR 
RECREATION 


TOPIC FOR AUGUST 22 
LuKE 5: 27-29 


Tue topic for August 22 is intended to 
list some of the recreational materials 
available for the leader of young people. 
It also offers opportunity to give some 
general aids for building recreational pro- 
grams. This is the fourth in the series of 
topics on “Recreation” and of necessity 
there has been much duplication. The rec- 
reational leader would do well to preserve 
these materials for future reference. 


Ten Commandments of 
Sportsmanship 


From Youth and Recreation, a pamphlet 
of The Christian Quest Series, the follow- 
ing Ten Commandments are taken. The 
last, No. 10, is from Hugh Fullerton’s 
Sportsmanship Code. 

1. Thou shalt finish the game thou be- 
ginnest. 

2. Thou shalt take losses without ex- 
cuses. 

3. Thou shalt be humble in victory. 

4. Thou shalt always play fair and 
abide by the rules. 

5. Thou shalt honor the referee or um- 
pire. 

6. Thou shalt share the glory of win- 
ning with thy teammates. 

7. Thou shalt be willing to give thine 
opponent every advantage thou askest. 

8. Thou shalt play for the sake of the 
game and the joy of playing. 

9. Thou shalt do teamwork unselfishly. 

10. “Honor the game thou playest, for 
he who playeth straight and hard wins 
even though he loses.” 


Books and Pamphlets 


The following are some of the aids that 
the alert recreational leader will use for 
reference. 

Recreational Materials and Methods— 
E. O. Harbin. 

Youth and Recreation—Christian Quest 
Series. 

Games for the Playground, Home, 
School and Gymnasium—Bancroft. 

Handy (loose-leaf)—Rohrbough. 

The Book of Games—Forbush and Allen. 

The Book of Games and Parties—Wol- 
cott. 

The Fun Book—Geister. 

The Church at Play—Richardson. 

The Kit (a periodical). 

Producing Amateur Plays—Ferris. 

Home-made Games and Game Equip- 
ment—Hall. 

These books may be secured through the 
United Lutheran Publication House. The 
list could be indefinitely lengthened. 


A Code for Play Leaders 


Another quotation from the pamphlet, 
Youth and Recreation from The Christian 


Quest Series. This code lists some of the 
things every leader of recreation should 
know. 

1. Start with easy games that all can 
play and work up to the more difficult. 

2. Explain games clearly while you 
have the attention of the players. 

3. Be impartial and firm in all your 
decisions. 

4. Know the rules and stick to them. 

5. Be enthusiastic yourself; it helps put 
pep in the game. 

6. Be resourceful; adapt your game to 
local conditions. 

7. Never let players tire of a game, or 
they will not want to play again. Stop 
while they are interested. 

8. Give as much responsibility to others 
as possible in order to develop leadership. 

9. If equipment is needed for games, be 
sure to have it ready and in good repair. 

10. Try to foresee emergencies and plan 
for them. 

11. Plan your program before time. 

12. Be sure to have plenty of officials 
who know their job. 


A Year’s Program 


Certainly recreation should be planned 
some time ahead. Some directors plan for 
a whole year, listing some activities for 
each month. Perhaps a six-month plan 
would be better. It would be a little more 
flexible. This long time planning results 
in less conflictions in dates, in less dupli- 
cation of programs, in better publicity, and 
in better preparation. By the way, there 
should be some clearing place for dates in 
your church. If you have your long time 
schedule planned, you can secure dates 
that will be respected by other groups. 


Equipment 


Some young folks’ groups seem to think 
that very elaborate equipment is neces- 
sary for a good time. They look with envy 
at churches with well-equipped parish 
houses and think that it is not worth while 
to undertake much in their inadequate 
quarters. Nothing is farther from the 
truth. The fact is that churches with good 
equipment are often disappointed with the 
results. They find that after the first en- 
thusiasm for the new parish house the 
young folks do not use it often. The im- 
portant thing in recreation is the leader- 
ship. An attractive personality and some 
skill in leadership will make up for all 
the lack in equipment. Indeed there is 
zest in the very fact that you have to 
work under handicaps. 

Homemade equipment is not only eco- 
nomical but it adds the opportunity for 
service on the part of those who build it. 
A thread, needle and jug will provide fun 
for ten or fifteen minutes in almost any 
party. A piece of clothesline, some clothes- 
pins and some clothes to hang up offer 
hilarity for all. Dart games can be built 
of beaver-board and the darts easily pur- 
chased. Pingpong and shuffleboard require 
more space, but can be provided. Even the 


securing of a place for social life offers its 
challenge. We know of a church down in 
West Virginia where the boy scouts were 
given permission to excavate their own 
meeting room under the church. What 
pride they take in it! Equipment can be 
secured in any church if the young peo- 
ple are in earnest about it. 


Types of Recreation 


Not all young folks like to do the same 
thing. It is necessary for the recreational 
leader to study his growp as much as to 
study his recreational guides. Leaders also 
have special adaptability for certain kinds 
of recreation. They should willingly hand 
over leadership to others better trained for 
other types of play. The successful leader 
of a party might not make a_success at 
managing a softball game. The usual 
grouping of the types of recreation are as 
follows. 

1. Games, Sports, Athletics 

2. Cultural Activities 

This includes debates, literary pro- 
grams, musicals, etc. 

3. Commercial Recreation 

Principles: for choosing commercial 

recreation are important. What kind 

of movies should we see? Where 
should a Christian go for a good time? 

. Dramatics, Pageants 

. Gymnastics 

. Handicraft, Manual Play 

. Indoor Social Activities 

. Outdoor Activities 

. Rhythmic Recreation 

More adapted to schools. 

In planning a long time program this 
listing should aid in meeting the needs of 
all in your group. There is something here 
for every age and for every situation. 


A Sports Window 


In the great cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York City there is a win- 
dow depicting the best sports of our coun- 
try. Of this window Bishop Manning 
writes, “Good, clean sport is as much a 
spiritual developer as religion. It develops 
the same qualities that religion seeks to 
develop. Human contact and fellowship 
are the soul of religion and the spirit of 
sacrifice for the team, and the devotion 
and loyalty that are given in sport de- 
velop spiritual qualities of the highest re- 
ligious teaching. I hold that our sports and 
recreations have just as real a place in 
our lives as our prayers. A well played 
game of polo or football is, in its own 
place and in its own way, just as pleasing 
in God’s sight as a beautiful service of 
worship in a cathedral.” 

There is room for criticism in the 
Bishop’s statement. We make some men- 
tal reservations when he places a game 
alongside a service and finds one as pleas- 
ing to God as the other. But in spite of 
the over-statement there is much here to 
commend. Some time might be taken in 
discussion. How ought the Bishop’s state- 
ment to be altered? 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


IN PRAISE OF “THE 
LUTHERAN” 


Harrisburg, Pa., 
July 18, 1937. 
Dear Editor and Staff: 

SEVERAL MONTHS AGO in your editorial 
column I remember reading how disap- 
pointed the Editorial Staff was because of 
so few comments on articles or sermons 
published in THE LUTHERAN. 

Remember that trite saying, “No news 
is good news.” I feel sure your subscrib- 
ers and readers of your worthy issues 
heartily endorsed, read and absorbed the 
fine articles and sermons in question. 

Years ago as editor-in-chief of Trinity 
Lutheran under the pastorate of the late 
John E. Whitteker, D.D., having a nose 
for ink and flare for writing, I, too, found 
what I thought a condition similar to 
yours: an unappreciative reading public 
of our little monthly. 

But that great soul, Dr. Whitteker, told 
me the Spirit works in a strange way. The 
seed must be sown and God gives the in- 
crease. I feel confident that THe LUTHERAN 
is sowing the seed of “The Word” in 
hearts that will in time bring forth a 
harvest. 

Since a boy I have been reading the 
fine “Official Organ of the Lutheran Church 
in America.” When I am tired and things 
don’t seem to be going quite right I pick 
up THE LUTHERAN. 

I soon find among its pages some thought 
that causes me to perk up and lifts me up 
again to the realization that there are 
things of more value than the passing trials 
of the moment, that are of eternal value 
to me. 

I congratulate your staff on the many 
varied items listed. The convention news, 
the fine editorials, the “Across the Desk,” 
great amount of information there drawn 
out in such brief paragraphs. Then the 
poetry, into which we can fit our lives so 
easily. The short, short stories for the 
children. The Young People’s section. The 
weekly lesson so finely explained. 

Summed up, each issue contains a wealth 
of Christian knowledge. 

Surely some of our Lutheran Church 
organizations would be doing a big piece 
of missionary work by getting subscrip- 
tions for THE LUTHERAN, and putting in 
more homes the news of “their Lutheran 
Church.” 

Yes; we should read our Bibles more. 
I believe THe LuTHERAN in every Lutheran 
home would be an ever open book to 
preach the Gospel. 

Being interested in the Christian re- 
ligion, ‘I believe that by publishing the 
high points in other denominations and 
heathen religions our young people can 
see the benefits of faith in our own Lu- 
theran doctrine. Comparisons could be 
drawn. 

There is a challenge to our youth today. 
I sincerely believe if we could challenge 
the Senior and Intermediate Luther 
Leagues to sell THe LuTHERAN and use 
their profits toward Home or Foreign 
Missions, who could measure the eternal 
good that would follow such a movement. 


Youth awaits challenges. Do we meet 
the need and keep them busy? If we keep 
them busy their feet will not find the by- 
paths of sin and curiosity. 

Age can advise and act as the governor 
of the mighty engine; youth has the steam 
power to put across great programs. Youth 
is asking, “What are you going to do 
for us?” 

Your Lurueran, I believe, has fine ob- 
jectives in its outline. International news 
we are coming to read with greater inter- 
est because Christianity is drawing men 
closer to one another. 

Every knee is to bow some day to the 
name of Jesus Christ. That is going to 
happen. 

In 1909 the General Council Publication 
House published a book, “The Separated 
Life,’ by John Edwin Whitteker, D.D., 
dedicated to Charles A. Fon Dersmith of 
Lancaster, Pa. 

I have a copy of it. What gems of lit- 
erature those brief sermons are on the 
“Biblical Defense of the Divinity of 
Christ.” 

In this day and age such sermons would 
be of vital good to this country. So many 
religions are springing up, causing doubt 
in the minds of people regarding the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. 

Great good might come if through THE 
LUTHERAN, with permission, those sermons 
of spiritual value were reprinted. 

I hope your staff in the future may re- 
ceive from time to time the response and 
words of real encouragement from your 
readers, lay and pastors. I had the priv- 
ilege of listening to the sermons of your 
editor while I lived in Reading, Pa., and I 
am confident that under his editorship 
THe LUTHERAN will grow and give to its 
readers only the best and that which is 
truly Lutheran. Success to you all and 
blessings upon you. 

CuarLES Fon DersmitH M. Gisss. 


CIVIL WAR POLITICAL 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

IN THE INTEREST of truth it is desirable 
that the facts of history be kept straight, 
even in a church paper. In column 2, page 
14, of the issue of THe LuTHERAN of July 
14, the intimation seems to be that slavery 
was the cause of the “American Civil 
War.” Such an intimation is not true. 
The cause of that war was fundamentally 
political. 

The Southern States at that time be- 
lieved that their sovereign rights were in 
jeopardy, and they seceded from the Union 
—a thing they had a right to do in the 
light of the Constitution. It was a right 
which was taught in the government’s own 
military school when Robert E. Lee was a 
student at West Point. In order to pre- 
serve the Union, the Federal troops were 
sent to force the Confederate States back 
into the Union. The Southern soldiers 
fought to defend their states from inva- 
sion and their homes from destruction. 

The War between the States was not 
primarily a war to free the slaves; that 
was not the “paramount issue.” After 
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the war had been in progress for some 
time, President Lincoln issued the “Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” It was done with- 
out constitutional authority, but the act 
was justified on the ground that it “would 
weaken the enemy.” 

The spirit in which this letter is written 
is entirely friendly. My father fought in 
the Confederate Army, but I have no un- 
kind feeling toward those who fought on 
the other side. I think we can all rejoice 
that, as a result of the war, our country 
was forever freed from the fearful incubus 
of slavery. E. B. SETzier. 


SPONSORS OF AMENDMENT 


Secretary of Lutheran Pastors’ Association 
of Greater Boston Reports on Action 
to Prevent Wars : 


AT THE INVITATION of the Rev. Dr. L. L. 
Uhl, ten pastors of Greater Boston met in 
the Herrick House of the Mt. Vernon Con- 
gregational Church, Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, March 26, 1928, with the intention of 
forming the Lutheran Pastors’ Association 
of Greater Boston. This meeting was the 
continuation of the gathering on Dr. Uhl’s 
eightieth birthday anniversary, at which 
time it was intended to form the Asso- 
ciation. 

After the reading of scripture and 
prayer, our venerable Doctor made the 
opening remarks, after which a general 
discussion ensued as to the advantages of 
such a society. The purpose was to en- 
courage each other and to be encouraged, 
to provide a “clearing house.” It was voted 
to form the Association and at the next 
regular meeting, June 25, the Rev. Dr. 
L. L. Uhl was elected president and the 
Rev. John E. Nelson, secretary of the 
newly formed group. 

The Association has functioned regularly 
all these years. It has served, under the 
capable leadership of Dr. L. L. Uhl, as an 
agency of uniting the several Lutheran 
groups (except Missouri) of the Greater 
Boston area. Our aged leader retired from 
office last year, becoming president- 
emeritus and a life member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Association. At his 
thoughtful recommendation, the Rev. Dr. 
S. G. Hagglund of the Augustana Synod 
succeeded him, now serving the second 
year, while the writer has kept his post 
as scribe and treasurer for over five years. 

Under the presidency of Dr. S. G. Hagg- 
lund, the Lutheran Pastors’ Association of 
Greater Boston is the original sponsor, as 
far as we know, of the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, calling for a referendum before 
war shall be declared. At a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion on February 15, 1937, Dr. Hagglund 
submitted a preliminary draft for the pro- 
posed amendment, which read as follows: 
“Except in the case of actual invasion, 
Congress shall have power to declare war 
only upon the mandate of the people in a 
general referendum.” It was the same day 
submitted to the Boston Distriet of the 
Augustana Synod and approved in prin- 
ciple. At a meeting on April 5, the Lu- 
theran Pastors’ Association of Greater 
Boston went on record favoring the pro- 
posed resolution. 
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The president of said Association has 
worked much in the interest of peace, 
realizing as we all do the dangers and 
chaos that would result if another world 
slaughter is brought about. It might hap- 
pen. that freedom and democracy are de- 
stroyed and a new social order of despot- 
ism or dictatorship, worse than we are 
witnessing at present in Europe, may arise. 
But thanks to God, the energetic labors 
of the Lutheran Pastors’ Association of 
Greater Boston in behalf of peace have 
not been in vain. It was found that the 
resolution had actually been submitted by 
the Hon. Louis Ludlow of Indiana, with 
whom the president of our Association has 
been in constant correspondence. The New 
England and the California Conferences 
of the Augustana Synod endorsed the res- 
olution at their respective meetings some 
time ago. Also the main body of the 
Augustana Synod assembled in convention 
at Omaha, Nebr., last month favored unan- 
imously the peace resolution. 

Friends and Christian brethren, may we 
call upon you to stand ready shoulder to 
shoulder against the rising tides of poi- 
sonous war propaganda? Let us individually 
and collectively share in those noble ef- 
forts to stop mass murder of precious hu- 
man lives and the squandering of God- 
entrusted wealth in order to satisfy the 
beastly cravings of blood-thirsty indi- 
viduals. If they succeed in setting the 
world on fire, we can be sure that ruin 
and chaos, suffering and death, are in 
store for humanity and our present civ- 
ilization. “For all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword.” Who said 
it? He, Who knew the truth, for He Him- 
self was the Truth. Yes, even more, for 
He is the Way, the Truth and the Life. 
More than twenty years after our entry 
into the World War, we have discovered 
that mankind is very slow to learn from 
past experiences. It is a fallacy to believe 
that the world fought the last war to end 
war. All indications point in the opposite 
direction. Please do not misunderstand us. 
We are no alarmists, fanatics, or thought- 
lessly raving pacifists. We are human be- 
ings, humbly trying to do our duty to- 
wards God and our fellowmen; but should 
the enemy strike us, beware, we shall 
strike back and fight like mad dogs. 

What reasons have we, no matter who 
we are, to cross oceans and seas, invade 
strange shores and continents, attack and 
dictate where we have no business? Let 
us attend to our own business; and as a 
consequence we shall be a happier people 
than we are today. In the Name of the 
Prince of Peace, Who came not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them, the Lutheran 
Pastors’ Association of Greater Boston, 
strongly urges you and everyone who 
loves the fundamental principles of Truth 
and this great country of ours, to write 
to your representatives at Washington and 
ask for the discharge of Petition No. 11. 

Cart W. SELMER, Secretary, 
The Lutheran Pastors’ Association of 
Greater Boston 
July 21, 1937. 


“Wr SHOULD THINK just as though our 
thoughts were visible to all about us. Let 
us try this for a day, and see what dif- 
ference it makes in our thinking.” 
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IT IS AN OBLIGATION 


Pastor George E. Meetze Gives Reasons for 
Backing the Whole Program of the 
Whole Church 


ON THE pay of confirmation the pastor 
gives his right hand and says: “In the 
Name of the Lord Jesus, Whom thou hast 
confessed and promised to serve, I hereby 
declare thee a member of this congrega- 
tion, and authorize thee to receive the 
Lord’s Supper and to participate in all the 
spiritual privileges of the church.” Herein 
is the motive for all church work: “The 
Lord Jesus, Whom thou hast confessed 
and promised to serve.” Our respon- 
sibility is not primarily to any organiza- 
tion but to a personal God Who has re- 
vealed Himself as the Creator and Re- 
deemer of our souls through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. To Him are our sacred obliga- 
tions of service. Our responsibility is to 
use effectively what talents we have, be 
they ten or one, and to join our brethren 
in service. For the better performance of 
our common duties we have gathered to 
confer with each other. 

The Workers’ Conference is a Church 
Congress. The church works through her 
auxiliary organizations; and the “Work- 
ers’ Conference” is the gathering of rep- 
resentatives from these organizations to 
plan and direct the work of the whole 
church. Practical church affairs are rep- 
resented in the conference by the church 
council and the Ladies’ Aid Society; the 
missionary enterprise of the church by 
the Women’s Missionary Society and Light 
Brigade; the training of the youth by the 
Luther League; and of all ages by the 
Sunday school. 

The perfection of the whole depends on 
the perfection of the parts. An artist may, 
with one wrong stroke, dull the eye of a 
portrait and the expression is ruined. One 
brush stroke too much or too little on the 
nose, and the proportion of the whole por- 
trait is ruined. So, too, the church must 
be integrated. All organizations must 
function together. A favorite illustration 
of Luther was the analogy of the hurt 
smallest toe. When the smallest toe is hurt 
the heart pumps more blood there, the 
great back bends toward the smallest 
member, the hand reaches down and rubs 
that little member of the body. So, too, the 
church through all her parts should be 
able to concentrate her powers to the ac- 
complishment of primary purposes. 

The United Lutheran Church is work- 
ing, and has been working for some time, 
on the problem of the integration of the 
whole program of the whole church. They 
now have a great “promotional program” 
which is to be handed down to the 
churches; and the success of that program 
depends largely on the proper organiza- 
tion of the congregation. 

I lay it down as a maxim that a success- 
ful Workers’ Conference means a pro- 
gressive church. A lax and languid con- 
ference means a dragging congregation. 
A church can have no life and cannot be 
a life-giving institution unless the leaders 
are full of the things for which the church 
stands. 


[Address delivered to ‘Workers’ Conference,” 
Grace Lutheran Church, Prosperity, S. C., by 
Pastor George E. Meetze, June 23, 1937.] 
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The aim of the Workers’ Conference is 
to bring perfection both to the parts and 
to the whole. The aims of a conference 
may be listed specifically as follows: 

1. To inform each organization sym- 
pathetically of the work of each other 
organization of the church. 

2. To discuss the problems of the 
church. The problems of the missionary 
society are the problems of the church. 
The problems of each organization are but 
the problems of the whole church. The 
church that does not have problems is the 
church that is dead and useless in the 
Kingdom of God, as salt having lost its 
savor. To make progress is to overcome 
problems. It’s not a disgrace to have the 
itch, but it is a disgrace to have it and do 
nothing about it. 

3. To plan the work of the whole 
church. The greatest work of the confer- 
ence is to organize and integrate the work 
of the whole church. This can be done in 
no other way than through the Workers’ 
Conference. Armies have been mutilated 
by fighting their own men from behind 
because of not having a plan of battle. 
Road maps are necessary when traveling 
unfamiliar territory, and it’s quite a good 
thing to take a compass along when sail- 
ing in uncharted seas. 

As practical suggestions for our next 
conference, I suggest the following: 

1. A two-minute report from each or- 
ganization of work accomplished during 
the month. 

2. Each organization to bring the chief 
problem for discussion. 

3. Each organization to submit a pro- 
gram (tentative and subject to change, of 
course) covering the period up to January 
1. And in January a program covering 
the rest of the year. These programs will 
give an outline of proposed work, out- 
standing meetings (to be checked to avoid 
conflicts with meetings other societies may 
be planning), and a list of the goals. Our 
reach should exceed our grasp. It’s low 
aim and not failure that is crime. 

Where there is a church functioning in 
all her parts and as a whole, there is the 
church that pleases God. That is the 
church with life and power to go into the 
highways and hedges and by the compul- 
sion of persuasion gather the sinners in to 
the great wedding feast of spiritual bless- 
ings. 

The prayer of every officer and worker 
in the church should be the prayer of 
Luther: “O Lord God, dear Father in 
heaven, I am indeed unworthy of the of- 
fice and ministry in which I am to make 
known Thy glory and to nurture and to 
serve this congregation. But since Thou 
hast appointed me to be a pastor and 
teacher, and the people are in need of the 
teachings and the instruction, O be Thou 
my Helper and let Thy holy angels at- 
tend me. Then, if Thou art pleased to ac- 
complish anything through me, to Thy 
glory and not to mine or to the praise of 
men, grant me, out of Thy pure grace and 
mercy, a right understanding of Thy Word 
and that I may also diligently perform 
it. O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living 
God, Thou Shepherd and Bishop of our 
souls, send Thy Holy Spirit that He may 
work with me, yea, that He may work in 
me to will and to do through Thy divine 
strength of Thy good pleasure. Amen.” 
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POCONO PICKINGS 
By the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen 


PROGRESSIVE ACTIvITy best describes Lu- 
theranism in the picturesque Poconos dur- 
ing the present summer months. While 
many of our cities have been compelled to 
curtail programs of church activity, the 
rolling mountains of northeast Pennsyl- 
vania can bear testimony to the progress 
being made for our Lutheran Zion. 
Churches in towns, villages and hamlets 
are providing the Gospel for thousands 
who enjoy a season in this vacationland. 
Every congregation finds many guests 
among its worshipers. Church schools find 
many children in attendance. Every ef- 
fort is made by pastors and people to: sat- 
isfy the soul hunger of men. Even our 
Lutheran resort places have made provi- 
sion to break the Bread of Life on the 
Lord’s Day to those who seek rest and 
recreation from the heat of the cities. At 
Paradise Falls Lutheran Association, hun- 
dreds gather each Lord’s Day morning, 
where the Rev. Dr. E. E. Fischer of our 
Philadelphia Seminary proclaims God’s 
Word to His people. At Camp Miller and 
Camp Hagan ordained pastors minister to 
the spiritual needs of the boys and girls 
as well as to the many visitors who find 
their way to these institutions of the 
church on the Lord’s Day. At Lutherland, 
the resort of our sister synod, the Syn- 
odical Conference, Dr. Walter A. Maier 
breaks the Bread of Life. Even the larger 
resort hotels provide a Christian service 
each Lord’s Day morning for the guests 
who gather. Several of our Lutheran pas- 
tors, including the Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, are included among those 
who will minister to the guests at Pocono 
Manor. All of this reveals that progres- 
sive activity is demonstrated on every 
side of our Lutheran Zion. It definitely 
proves that our Lutherans are just as loyal 
to Christ and His Gospel as are those of 
other denominational pursuasion. 


Our Camps 


Doubtless one of the red letter days for 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania was 
Sunday, July 4, the birthday of our nation. 
It was on this national holiday that Camp 
Hagan along the Delaware River, about 
three and one-half miles above Camp 
Miller, was formally dedicated by the 
Rev. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the 
Ministerium. It was truly a joyous day, 
which gave full evidence of the life and 
progress of the old Mother Synod, when 
more than five hundred pastors and mem- 
bers from every conference of the Min- 
isterium thrilled as Mr. P. P. Hagan, 
prominent layman from St. John’s, Mel- 
rose Park, Philadelphia, presented Dr. 
Pfatteicher with the camp site, which had 
been transformed into a real beauty spot. 
Here girls from our Lutheran churches 
can gather and experience the value of a 
real Christian camp life. On this site of 
forty acres, bordering the beautiful Dela- 
ware, have been erected comfortable 
cabins, mess hall, office, recreation build- 
ing and the like, for the development of 
true Christian womanhood during the 
summer vacation season. 

Mr. Hagan in a very happy manner told 
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of the desire in the heart of his wife and 
himself to provide a place for the girls of 
the church. He stressed the importance 
of Christian training in youth and felt 
that the church is responsible for the type 
of citizenship that shall control the affairs 
in our nation. It was truly an inspiring 
service, and bore testimony to the pro- 
gressive character of our beloved Zion. 
The camp is filled to capacity with a fam- 
ily of 115. The work is in charge of Miss 
Gladys Marie Staub of Scranton and 
Rockefeller Centre, New York City. An- 
nouncement was made that the camp site 
was prepared at a cost of $33,000, of which 
amount Mr. and Mrs, Hagan contributed 
the price of the property. Among the 
campers are found girls from Texas, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ohio, Maine, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware and Pennsylvania. 
Judge James F. Henninger of the Lehigh 
County courts and the Rev. Dr. Conrad 
Wilker, president of the Allentown Con- 
ference, extended felicitations on the oc- 
casion of the dedication. 


Camp Miller 


Once again the news is brought to us 
that Camp Miller, the popular Minis- 
terium’s camp for boys, is again crowded 
to overflowing. Leroi E. Snyder, Director 
of Youth Activity in the Ministerium, who 
is in charge of both Camp Miller and 
Camp Hagan, announces that the former 
is caring for a capacity number of boys, 
namely, 350, during the present season. 
Here we find a program in which religion 
plays a definite part in shaping lives and 
character. Here we find progress in the 
development of Christian citizenship once 
again emphasized. Inasmuch as many of 
the campers are confirmed members of 
the church and were unable to receive the 
Holy Sacrament because of their absence 
from their home congregations, the Lord’s 
Supper was recently administered to more 
than one hundred boys in the beautiful 
open air chapel by a visiting pastor. 

The boys of this camp were recently 
privileged to witness exhibitions of ath- 
letic prowess by Barney Berlinger, the 
decathlon champion, who spent a day in 
camp. Another visitor of prominence was 
Dr. Herbert Kestner, who has charge of 
all swimming in the Hitler Youth Camps 
of Germany. At present he is on a tour 
of investigation of the youth work in 
America. He highly complimented Director 
Snyder and his staff for the splendid work 
that is being accomplished. It is the policy 
of those in charge to have outstanding 
business and professional men give voca- 
tional talks, as an aid to decisions on the 
part of the boys as to their life work. 
Prominent Stroudsburg Lutheran laymen 
have addressed the boys. Once again we 
note with joy the progressive activity 
demonstrated by our Lutheran Church. 


Camp Paradise Falls 


Nestled among the elms, the chestnuts, 
the pines and the spruces, bordered by the 
gorgeous rhododendrons and laurel, can 
be found a family of nearly one hundred 
girls and young ladies, receiving instruc- 
tion, fostering companionships and com- 
muning with God, as they lay foundations 
for a Christian life during the summer 
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season. The beautiful and well-equipped 
Paradise Falls Camp for discriminating 
girls is filled to capacity. Each Lord’s Day 
finds these girls receiving instruction in 
a well-organized church school. Thus 
they are combining spiritual development 
with the physical. Girls from many sec- 
tions of the eastern portion of our country 
are found among those enrolled. Each 
will return to her home and congregation 
with a new vision and new inspiration to 
carry on for Christ. 


Summer School 


During the last week in June more than 
three hundred pastors and church work- 
ers from congregations scattered through- 
out the Ministerium of Pennsylvania were 
gathered at beautiful Paradise Falls for a 
season of preparation to serve Christ and 
His church. Each day, from the rising to 
the setting of the sun, messages of instruc- 
tion and inspiration were presented by 
consecrated leaders. It is certain that 
already the fruits of their labors are 
manifest in the various congregations to 
which the students have returned. Much 
credit is due the committee of the Min- 
isterium for the excellency of the pro- 
gram and quality of the instruction pro- 
vided. Most certainly there can be no 
finer spot on the territory of the Minis- 
terium for such a season of renewed con- 
secration than Paradise Falls. Such is the 
work that counts for much of the progress 
of the church, when attempts are made to 
disrupt the program of the church. 


Improvements 


June 27 St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Tannersville, dedicated a beautiful electric 
Hammond organ. The Rev. Daniel W. 
Nicely, the popular pastor, was in charge 
of the dedication. His mother, Mrs. 
George W. Nicely of Johnstown, delighted 
the large congregation with selections on 
the organ. 

During the past few months, further 
activity has been demonstrated in the 
Pleasant Valley Parish, when the church 
school room of old St. Matthew’s Church, 
Kunkletown, was renovated and mod- 
ernized so that more efficient work in the 
field of religious education might be car- 
ried on. Formal dedicatory services held 
July 18 were in charge of the Rev. Ralph 
Hartzell, the efficient young pastor of this 
parish. 


Pastor Bereaved 


What proved to be a great shock not 
only to members of the large Hamilton 
Parish but the community as well, was 
the announcement of the sudden death 
of Mrs. Minnie Harman Strasser, the be- 
loved wife of the Rev. C. W. T. Strasser, 
who for many years has served this large 
rural parish in a most efficient manner. 
Mrs. Strasser was stricken in her home in 
Stroudsburg on the morning of May 19, 
and, before the sun had set, had fallen 
asleep in Jesus. Throughout the thirty 
years of her married life, she proved her- 
self a sincere and earnest helpmeet to her 
husband in the work of the Master. Truly 
it can be said: “She hath not labored in 
vain.” Interment was made in the Strouds- 
burg Cemetery with the Rev. Daniel W. 
Nicely officiating. 
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NEW YORK LETTER 
By the Rev. Carl E. Poensgen 


THE STEAMERS leaving this port almost 
daily are crowded with passengers bound 
for Europe and the Holy Land. Business 
appointments, family reunions, sightseeing 
excursions make up the main objectives. 
This summer there is another group of 
travelers. More than two hundred clergy- 
men of practically every Protestant de- 
nomination sailed from this port during 
the June-July week. They plan to attend 
the World Conference on Church, Com- 
munity and State which meets in Oxford, 
England, July 12-26. Some of them are 
the official delegates of the Greater New 
York Federation of Churches, others rep- 
resent the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America as well as miscel- 
laneous church groups. The United Lu- 
theran Church in America will be repre- 
sented by four official delegates. In all, 
about eight hundred representatives of 
Christian churches and organizations 
throughout the world will attend the 
meeting. Delegates from Germany being 
unable to obtain passports are prevented 
from attending. 


The Church’s Universal 
Responsibility 


In view of the distressing world condi- 
tions, some of the subjects to be discussed 
within the realm of Christian responsibility 
are: The Church and the Community; The 
Church and State; Church, Community 
and State in Relation to the Social Order; 
Church, Community and State in Relation 
to Education; and The Church Universal 
in a World of Nations; and the Christian 
Attitude Toward War. According to the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Smith Leiper of this city, 
executive secretary of the American sec- 
tion of the Universal Christian Council 
for Life and Work, under the auspices of 
which the meeting will be held, the Ox- 
ford Conference, as quoted in the New 
York Times, “will seek to develop a com- 
mon Christian front through the co-or- 
dination and integration of the major 
ecumenical efforts throughout the world. 
It will attempt to formulate a program 
directed against the forces which seek to 
rob both individuals and nations of their 
liberty and to replace enlightened codes 
of human relationships with the rule of 
the jungle.” The Oxford correspondent 
of the same newspaper reporting the be- 
ginning of actual work by the Conference 
stated in part: “The most optimistic of 
church leaders, meeting here under the 
chairmanship of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, expect this conference to yield a 
new program of militant activity which 
will re-establish the church in a pre- 
dominant place in the social sphere. The 
most conservative expect at least action 
that will give sufficient force to the church, 
so that it can hold its own against the 
newer social trends involved in collectiv- 
ism, corporate statehood and rationalistic 
_movements.” 

In addition to the foregoing assembly 
many of the delegates will attend also the 
World Conference on Faith and Order, 
which will be held in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
August 13-18. 
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Lutherans Meet in Holland 


Speaking of conferences in Europe re- 
minds us of the preparations made to hold 
a Lutheran committee meeting in Am- 
sterdam. Having been born in Holland, 
your correspondent is especially inter- 
ested in the work of our church there. 
Concerning this assembly, the June issue 
of The National Lutheran states: “Official 
announcement has been received by the 
members of the Executive Committee of 
the Lutheran World Convention from 
Landesbischoff Marahrens, president, that 
the 1937 meeting will be held in Amster- 
dam, August 24-29. One of the reasons 
stated in the official communication for 
holding the meeting in Holland is that it 
will help to strengthen and encourage the 
Restored Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Holland. The Lutherans in Holland rep- 
resent only about one per cent of the en- 
tire population and have not been able 
to make any definite progress in recent 
years. It is hoped that the meeting of the 
Executive Committee in their midst will 
give a new impetus to the Lutheran 
Church in Holland. President Marahrens 
has also strongly urged that all members 
of the committee be present because of 
the importance of the meeting. The four 
American members will in all probability 
all attend the meeting. Drs. F. H. Knubel 
and Ralph H. Long will go directly to 
Amsterdam, as will also Dr. Lars Boe if 
he finds it possible to go. Dr. A. R. Wentz 
will attend the Conference on Faith and 
Order at Edinburgh and then proceed to 
Amsterdam for the Lutheran Conference.” 


“Wherewithal Shall We Be 
Clothed?” 


In connection with a men’s fashion show 
a stylist declared that the average man 
should have at least twelve suits. That 
has us worried a bit, especially with to- 
day’s thermometer registering over ninety- 
two degrees. But on second thought we 
felt that this dictum need not upset us, 
for the reason that a clergyman is not an 
average man! The nature and extent of 
his labors, as also the comparatively 
meager returns, exclude him from even 
that classification. Though they are ac- 
knowledged as members of the “cloth,” 
few clergymen possess enough of it to 
provide themselves with more than one 
or two extra suits. In a clergyman’s fam- 
ily the cost of much fine clothing usually 
goes into the purchase of books and the 
securing of higher education for his chil- 
dren. His available capital is expended 
in buying not much fine clothing for him- 
self, but a cultural, inner outfitting for 
his children at secular and ecclesiastical 
institutions of higher learning. 


The Christian’s Distinctive Dress 

True Christian men and women man- 
age always to be properly dressed, re- 
gardless of material conditions. Spiritually, 
too, the Christian believer’s garb is of a 
distinctive pattern. With the prophet 
Isaiah he declares: “I will greatly rejoice 
in the Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my 
God; for he hath clothed me with the 
garments of salvation, he hath covered 
me with the robe of righteousness.” If we 
remember the dispute on the rag pile cor- 
rectly it was as follows: A little remnant 
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of silk was deeply insulted by a coarse 
cotton rag. The latter charged that the 
former was of no greater value than other 
fabrics; that it also was simply a good for 
nothing rag. But the bit of silk glorified 
in its beautiful colors and referred to its 
noble origin in that it had been part of 
an expensive fashionable dress. The cot- 
ton remnant, however, disputed the claim. 
It insisted that rags are rags, the one 
worth as much or as little as the other. 
Then the door opened and the lady of 
the house appeared with the rag. picker. 
“You can take the whole pile,’ she said, 
“none of it is of any value to me.” Quickly 
and without concern the rag man gath- 
ered up all the remnants and packed them 
in the bag. This ended the dispute. The 
reader may himself dwell on the meaning 
of the parable in connection with Romans 
3: 23, “For all have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God.” 


ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


CHRISTIANITY alone was originally in- 
terested in the sick. The heathen of their 
own accord do not erect hospitals. There 
is no social service where the Gospel has 
not gone. No one really cared for widows 
and orphans before the Christian Church 
was founded. Jesus healed the sick; and 
His loving influence and spirit, directly or 
indirectly, continues the healing the world 
over. The spirit of our modern efficient 
science of medicine is rooted in Chris- 
tianity. 

It is very fitting that the Christmas seal 
appeal for the prevention and cure of 
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should be sent forth during the season of 
the Saviour’s birth. All kindred appeals 
at any time are actuated by that same 
loving, healing spirit of Christmas. 

These thoughts crowd upon me as the 
result of our recent delightful and illu- 
minating visit to River Crest at Mont Clare, 
Pa., near Philadelphia. Kind, interested 
friends took us in their comfortable car 
through a delightful stretch of country, 
studded in profusion with tall trees, rho- 
dodendrons, grains and fruits, to a com- 
manding elevation topped by an inviting 
restored colonial farmhouse mansion that 
dates back to 1774. Loving Sisters wel- 
comed us to the spacious veranda and to 
the cool, commodious living rooms. After 
rest and refreshments and an inspection 
of the wide halls and comfortable guest 
rooms, we were escorted on foot through 
the woods to the elevated edge of the 
Schuylkill River, threading its silvery way 
to join the greater Delaware. What a won- 
derful panoramic view! The enchanting 
view fully repaid us for the climb; and in 
thought we went back to the days of 
Muhlenberg, of Washington, and of Lu- 
theran and other pioneers. This is River 
Crest, after which the mansion is named. 

Back we came past “Ye Olde House,” 
and soon we were ushered through the 
newly erected, modern, imposing 
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where well nigh a hundred children are 
in evidence. They are in the school room, 
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the play room, the wash room, three times 
a day or oftener in the dining room, some 
in the infirmary, some in the sun parlors, 
on the campus—everywhere; some thin 
and pale; others rosy cheeked, recovering, 
gaining in weight. Every portion of this 
haven is comfortable, homelike, attractive, 
spic and span—a very nice place to be! 
Here more smiling deaconesses greeted us. 
The children love them, for they love the 
children. 

Here is sunshine, pure air, wholesome 
food, fresh eggs, rich milk, and vegetables 
from the 140-acre farm which is in splen- 
did condition. Here is also given to them 
the necessary rest and supervised play. 

As the children are cured, others take 
their places. During the past year 343 were 
thus cared for. 

At the Kensington Dispensary in Phila- 
delphia, which is in connection with River 
Crest, 174 adults and 331 children made 
2,256 visits during the year for examina- 
tion and treatment. The institutional 
nurse mad» 527 visits to the homes of 
tubercular amilies, giving them tender 
care und in-iruction in the treatment, pre- 
vention and spread of this dreaded disease. 


The Kensington Dispensary 


is a corporation formed in 1905, “under the 
guidance of God” for “the purpose of as- 
sisting persons suffering from tuberculosis 
in any form, without distinction of race, 
creed, color or condition.” The work be- 
gan in the loving hearts of women, is con- 
tinued by a board of consecrated women, 
strongly reinforced by an Advisory Board 
of men. There are fourteen Women’s 
Auxiliaries with more than 2,000 members 
who pay dues, interest others in voluntary 
contributions, legacies, endowments and 
aan annual Donation Day. There is a pres- 
ident and the other customary officers; six 
deaconesses, a nurse, a medical staff of 
nineteen or more, and an increasingly in- 
terested constituency. Almost all the 
rooms in both houses were furnished and 
are cared for as memorials by loving 
donors. God bless the Kensington Dis- 
pensary, River Crest, and all their inter- 
ested supporters! 
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The past two decades were perhaps the 
most important score of years since the 
Civil War. Almost all the nations of the 
earth, including ours, were embroiled in 
the most devastating war in all history. 
The plea “making the world safe for 
democracy” resulted in “making it safe for 
dictatorships.” This period has seen the 
rampant rise of atheism, Communism, 
Naziism, Fascism, Bolshevism in their most 
destructive forms. It has become a radical 
transition period. The United States has 
experienced the worst depression in its 
history. Employer and employee have been 
at severe odds. There have been unpre- 
cedented government extravagance, waste 
and regimentation. Disrespect for law is 
condoned. The national debt has become 
Himalayan and is rising still higher above 
the clouds. However, wholesome con- 
sideration has been accorded to labor, old 
age, unemployment security, better hous- 
ing and amelioration of poverty. Pros- 
perity seems to be returning and order 
may expel license. 
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Lutheran 


This period has beheld marked and 
gratifying Lutheran unity. The Nor- 
wegians started the procession by uniting 
three of their general bodies into the “Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church in America,” in 
1917. “The United Lutheran Church in 
America” followed in 1918 by the merging 
of three historic groups. In 1930 three 
German synods formed “The American 
Lutheran Church”; and in 1932 two Nor- 
wegian bodies, the Augustana Synod, the 
United Danish Church and the American 
Lutheran Church formed “The American 
Lutheran Conference.” The “fifty-seven 
varieties” have thus become three general 
Lutheran bodies, including the Synodical 
Conference (Missouri). It has also beheld 
world Lutheran Conferences; and the or- 
ganization and the development of the 
“Lutheran World Convention.” 


NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


In appiT1on to the one hundred sixty- 
fifth anniversary which was celebrated by 
Zion Church, Lunenburg, just a short time 
ago, two other anniversaries were cele- 
brated recently. June 27 Emmanuel 
Church, Hemford, observed the fiftieth 
anniversary of its organization. This 
church is a union church, being used by 
the Lutherans and the United Church of 
Canada. The Lutheran pastor, the Rev. 
V. J. Monk, was in charge of the morning 
and afternoon services. In the morning, 
the sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
R. A. Rasmussen of the Northfield Parish. 
At the afternoon serwice, the Rev. J. Ber- 
ridge of Grace United Church of Bridge- 
water, was the guest preacher. The Rev. 
Mr. Drew of Hunt’s Point, a former pastor, 
conducted the evening service. He gave a 
brief history of the church and some in- 
teresting details connected with its build- 
ing. Two offering plates were dedicated 
at the afternoon service, memorials to Mr. 
and Mrs. Uriah Mailman, who had been 
faithful members of the Lutheran Church. 
They were presented by members of their 
family. The interior of the church was 
redecorated, which work was finished in 
time for the anniversary celebration. 


July 11 at Mt. Zion, Midville Branch, 
the Rev. V. J. Monk confirmed a large 
class, fourteen in all. The large attendance 
of members, coupled with the large class, 
made this service a most inspiring one, 
and one to be remembered by all those 
present. 


The thirty-fifth anniversary of Holy 
Trinity Church, Lapland, N. S., was fit- 
tingly observed during the early part of 
July. On Sunday afternoon, July 4, the 
pastor, the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad, con- 
firmed a class of six and transferred one 
other from the Lutheran Church at 
Bridgewater. The Lord’s Supper was ad- 
ministered to the largest number of mem- 
bers for many years. A congregation that 
completely filled the church heard the pas- 
tor speak on “The Meaning of Confirma- 
tion.” 

The special anniversary service was held 
Tuesday evening, July 6, when the Rev. 
C. H. Whitteker, as president of synod, 
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dedicated a pair of brass offering plates in 
recognition of the work of Pastor L. M. 
McCreery, who organized the congrega- 
tion thirty-five years ago. Pastor Whit- 
teker brought the greetings of the Nova 
Scotia Synod, of St. Paul’s Church, Bridge- 
water, with which Holy Trinity was once 
connected, and his own personal greetings 
as a former pastor of the congregation. The 
special speaker for the occasion was the 
Rev. George Innes of Lunenburg, who 
preached a forceful sermon on the text: 
“And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.” Pastor Innes also brought the 
best wishes of Zion’s, Lunenburg, the 
Mother Church of Lutheranism in Nova 
Scotia. Greetings were also received from 
the Rev. L. M. McCreery, who organized 
the congregation, but who has now retired 
from the active ministry, due to advancing 
years. The interior re-decoration work, 
which was begun some time ago, was fin- 
ished in time for the anniversary. 


On Sunday afternoon, July 11, at Ascen- 
sion Church, Conquerall Mills, the pastor, 
the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad, dedicated a 
pair of brass offering plates in memory of 
Mrs. Catherine Arenburg, who departed 
this life during the past winter. The 
memorial was presented by members of 
her family. Mrs. Arenburg was for many 
years a most faithful member of this con- 
gregation. 


The annual picnic of the Pastoral Asso- 
ciation of the synod was held at Wentzell’s 
Lake July 7. All the pastors and their 
families were present and enjoyed this 
outing in delightful surroundings and 
weather. Sister Martha Hansen was the 
special guest of the Association at this 
time. 


We were particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing with us for a couple of weeks Sister 
Martha Hansen, Directing Sister of the 
Lutheran Motherhouse at Baltimore. Sister 
Martha was the special speaker at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society, which 
was held at Mahone Bay June 30. She 
also addressed meetings in all the parishes 
of the synod, and acquainted the people 
with the work of the diaconate. In her 
talks she traced the history of deaconess 
work and stressed its importance in the 
program of the church of today. This was 
the first time that any of our Lutheran 
Sisters have visited Nova Scotia in an 
official capacity, and we hope that it will 
not be the last. Sister Martha spoke of the 
interest which she found everywhere in 
the synod in the work in which she is en- 
gaged. 


WEST PENNSYLVANIA 
SYNOD NOTES 


Reported by the Rev. Alfred O. Frank 


Born, REARED and educated in the West, 
I came East two years ago from the Rocky 
Mountain Synod to serve as pastor in one 
of the older congregations of the West 
Pennsylvania Synod. In response to the 
invitation of THe LuTHERAN I am going to 
write about the synod and its work with 
the idea of giving a bit of information to 
that portion of the church which does not 
know the West Pennsylvania Synod. 
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Such names as Stoever, Schmucker, 
Muhlenberg, Kurtz and others appear 
prominently in the early accounts of this 
region. From the “Centennial History” 
(Stump and Anstadt, 1925) we learn that 
the original name was, “The Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, West of the 
Susquehanna, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania.” Also that the “original confines 
westward did not seem limited at all.” 
It included territory from the Susquehanna 
River on the east to Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
the west. At that time the name was 
proper and designative. Today, however, 
it is a bit misleading. Only a fractional 
part of the once vast territory constitutes 
the present synod territory. The Susque- 
hanna River and the Maryland state line 
still are the eastern and southern boun- 
daries. However, the western boundary 
is only about seventy-five miles from the 
river, and the northern about fifty miles 
from the Mason and Dixon line. Thus in 
this small area, fifty by seventy-five miles, 
we have 159 congregations affiliated with 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
in ninety-six parishes, with a confirmed 
membership of 49,359. There are 138 pas- 
tors on the roll of synod. Gettysburg Col- 
lege and Seminary are within its bounds. 

The synod includes no cities over 15,000 
population with the exception of York. 
York not only is the largest city, but with 
the fifteen United Lutheran Church in 
America congregations, 14,359 confirmed 
members, it is the largest Lutheran center 
in the synod. What a difference between 
Albuquerque, N. M., where my nearest 
Lutheran neighbor was three hundred 
miles distant, and York, where we have 
more congregations and pastors in the city 
than we had in the Rocky Mountain 
Synod. There are advantages in both. 

There are many “union” churches in 
the West Pennsylvania Synod. This 
“union” church idea may need a bit of 
explanation. These churches are congre- 
gations of the Reformed and Lutheran 
faiths. Two congregations, two pastors, 
two Sunday school superintendents often, 
but only one building. Each pastor 
preaches on alternate Sundays, or at such 
stated times as may be the practice. Mem- 
bers, however, often attend services each 
Sunday, listening to the preaching of 
either pastor. As a stranger to such prac- 
tices, I cannot help but marvel at the prac- 
tice. To me the “union” church is a puzzle, 
but folks in these parts think little about 
it. The puzzle is interesting. 


Sunday Happenings 

Trinity Church, York, called the Rev. 
Harold J. Crouse of McSherrystown, Pa., 
as pastor on July 11. Mr. Crouse’s resig- 
nation will become effective September 15. 

A leadership training school was carried 
through in York this spring and plans 
are now under way for a fall and spring 
term in 1937-38. Four elementary and 
two advanced courses were offered. The 
enrollment was ninety. The Rev. Carl 
Simon acted as dean, the Rev. W. R. Sam- 
mel as registrar, and Pastors A. O. Frank, 
R. R. Gresh, W. C. Johnson, R. W. Lind, 
G. G. Neely and T. H. Ressler served as 
teachers. 

St. Paul’s congregation, York, voted 
$10,000 for interior and exterior decorat- 
ing and new lighting fixtures. The work 
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will be completed during this summer. 

A number of the pastors of synod will 
again attend the General Assembly in 
Northfield in August. 


THE MINNESOTA LETTER 
By John Sander, L.H.D. 


Tue “Minnesota Letter” has been con- 
spicuous for some months by its absence, 
on account of enforced rest caused by 
sickness of its author. A gracious heavenly 
Father has permitted an almost entire re- 
covery so that a few lines are again at- 
tempted. Meanwhile from a children’s 
book in one of the grade school libraries 
of the city he learned how the earth was 
made. The story is told so interestingly 
and positively that one almost feels it to 
be true. That others may have the bene- 
fit of it, it is here given as follows: “Thou- 
sands of millions of years ago the sun 
shone every day and the stars twinkled 
every night, but there was no earth. Two 
long comet-like arms spun around the sun 
in the paths which the earth and the 
planets follow today. These arms looked 
like the tails of kites streaming out in 
spirals with the sun in the center, and 
were formed of particles of dust, gases and 
rocks. In them tiny planets gathered and 
formed separate groups. In time these 
groups became the nine planets that re- 
volve around the sun. One of these is our 
earth.” The story does not tell whence 
came the particles of dust, gases and rocks 
to form the arms. We suppose this story 
may be one of the scientific versions of 
the origin of the earth. In our youth we 
were taught a different version, which we 
think is simpler and also true. We learned 
that in the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. Genesis 1: 1. 

Darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
God said, “Let there be light, let there be 
a firmament, let the waters be gathered 
into one place and let the dry land ap- 
pear.” God called the firmament, heaven; 
the dry land, earth, and waters, seas. 
God simply spoke and it came to pass. The 
incarnate Son of God in the New Testa- 
ment simply said to the tumultuous wind 
and sea, ‘Peace, be still,” and there was 
a great calm. To the man with the with- 
ered hand He said, “Stretch forth thine 
hand,” “and the man stretched it out 
whole, restored as the other.” God simply 
speaks and it comes to pass. All this and 
much more should inculcate a reverence 
for God’s Word and an appreciation of its 
power, so that we diligently hear it, learn 
it and apply it to the comfort and salva- 
tion of souls. God grant it.. 


A Diamond Jubilee 


On June 6, 1937, Gustavus Adolphus 
College at St. Peter, Minn., celebrated its 
Diamond Jubilee. An elaborate program 
was carried out in which a number of 
prominent alumni of the institution as well 
as other prominent men of the Lutheran 
Church, East and West, participated. Col- 
onel Lundeen of the United States Army 
for many years, now retired and residing 
in Washington, D. C., an honored man high 
in the eighties, represented the students of 
the Carver period of the school, from 1863 
to 1875 as one of the first students. The 
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United Lutheran Church in America was 
ably represented by Secretary Gould 
Wickey and by the Rev. Frank H. Clutz 
of Reformation Church, St. Paul. No less 
than ten colleges and universities sent 
personal greeting through representatives. 
It was a red letter day for the college 
which now holds its place with the lead- 
ing colleges of the State of Minnesota. 
Had it not been for the many years of 
agitation to move the institution to an- 
other place, it would undoubtedly be a 
greater institution than it now is. Men 
seldom see alike, and it is always a ques- 
tion who can see the farthest and the 
most. The Lutheran Church does not stand 
as prominently in the matter of education 
in our country as she should, and it is time 
that she unite her forces into a compact 
whole and move forward into battle for 
her right and the position she should hold. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rey. Paul Levi Foulk 


The Rev. Ralph W. Meckley, formerly 
of Altoona, now pastor at Woodbury, Pa., 
recently observed the one hundred twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Potter Creek Lu- 
theran Church with elaborate services. 
This congregation is among the*oldest in 
the Alleghany Synod. 


Walter B. Miller, Altoona, treasurer of 
the Alleghany Synod since 1911, when first 
elected at Everett, and a member of Sec- 
ond Lutheran Church, died July 23 at his 
home after a prolonged illness. Services 
were conducted by his pastor, the Rev. 
C. H. Hershey, July 25. Interment took 
place at Shrewsbury, York County, Pa- 
Mr. Miller was a faithful servant of the 
Lord, and brought all his business zeal 
with him to the work of the church. The 
Alleghany Synod has had only fifteen 
treasurers in ninety-five years since its 
organization. Mr. Miller was serving his 
twenty-eighth consecutive year, the long- 
est any synodical treasurer has served. 
The next in years of service was J. B. 
Hileman, Esq., twenty-one years. 


The Rev. B. A. Peters, pastor of Grace 
Church, and a Major Chaplain in the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania, is serving 
two weeks’ active duty at Indian Gap. 
Grace Church was recently improved and 
now conforms to Lutheran architecture. 


The Lutheran Church, Duncansville, the 
Rev. George Blair Harmon pastor, recently 
underwent extensive repairs. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Harry L. Saul have 
returned from a six weeks’ tour of Europe. 
Mr. Saul, secretary of the local Rotary 
Club, was a delegate to the Rotary In- 
ternational Convention at Nice, France, in 
June. 


The Rev. John L. Barnes, his wife and 
daughter, are touring the western states 
for their vacation. The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
M. Stanley Kemp of Zion Church, Hol- 
lidaysburg, are spending their vacation at 
Stone Harbor, N. J., attending the Lu- 
theran Summer Conference. The writer 
and his family will spend two weeks at 
Ocean Grove, N. J. The Rev. C. H. Her- 
shey and family will spend their vacation 
in York County. 
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TOLEDO BLADES 
By Franklin E. Strobel, D.D. 


ANNIVERSARIES seem to be demanding 
much attention in Toledo at present. The 
city is this year celebrating its centennial. 
A special program is being planned for 
the month of September. 


The Synodical Conference gave atten- 
tion to the centennial by an open air serv- 
ice held in Walbridge Park June 13. At 
this time Prof. Walter Maier was the 
speaker. Credit was given Salem Church 
as the oldest in the city. It was of the old 
Iowa Synod and now of the American Lu- 
theran. Missouri did not have any work 
in Toledo until 1874, when Trinity Church 
was organized by a group from old St. 
Petri (also Iowa) because St. Petri was 
too conservative. This new liberal is now 
looked upon as ultra-conservative in Mis- 
souri. Thus is the life of congregations. 

It is estimated that approximately four 
thousand persons attended this open air 
service. The audience was made up to a 
great extent of American and United Lu- 
therans. Twelve pastors from the latter 
general body were in attendance. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the pas- 
torate of the Rev. A. L. Burman (Amer- 
ican Lutheran) was observed by the con- 
gregation*June 20. Greetings came from 
many congregations and other organiza- 
tions. The congregation presented the pas- 
tor with a new Dodge car. 


St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
at Temperance, Mich., dedicated its newly 
erected chapel on Pentecost. A number of 
pastors from Toledo were present. Dr. H. 
Hamfeldt had a part in the services. Dr. 
J. S. Herold preached the sermon. The 
Rev. W. L. Kohne, the pastor, performed 
the act of dedication. The congregation 
dedicated the building free of debt except 
about $2,500 to the general and Toledo 
Church Extension Societies. The budget 
carries an item to begin repayment of the 
loan immediately in an amount equal to 
six per cent annually. The lots were gifts. 
The property is worth about $6,000. 

The Rev. W. L. Kohn is also pastor of 
Bethany Church in Toledo. Announcement 
was recently made of the approaching 
marriage of Pastor Kohn on September 8 
to Miss Madelyn Hirt of Detroit. He will 
be married in Bethany Church by his 
classmate, the Rev. Willard Hackenberg. 


The Lutheran Chautauqua, conducted by 
the American Lutheran Church of Ohio 
and nearby states, is a matter of history. 
A fine attendance and an excellent pro- 
gram were reported. The sessions closed 
Sunday, July 20. 


The Summer School of Missions 
conducted by the Synod of Ohio be- 
gan its sessions July 21 at Lakeside, 
Ohio, immediately after the close of 
the Chautauqua. How much better 
and effective this work could be if 
conducted at one time and under 
one program.. 


The Robinwood Hospital received 
extensive recognition in three na- 
tional magazines for its unique pro- 
gram during National Hospital Day. 
The new class of students, consisting 
of twenty-one, will report August 31 
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WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
TRIENNIAL CONVENTION 

The Triennial Convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the United Lutheran 
Church in America will be held in Buffalo, N.Y., 
October 2-6, 1937. Convention headquarters— 
Hotel Statler. Communion service for delegates 
and visitors Sunday, October 3, at 10.45 A. M, 
in Holy Trinity Church, Henry J. Pflum, D.D., 
pastor. Inspirational Meeting Sunday evening in 
Holy Trinity Church. Business sessions in the 
Hotel Statler, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The Young Women’s Congress, Saturday, Oc- 
tober 2, in Holy Trinity Church. 

A. Barbara Wiegand, Rec. Sec. 


for a course of three years. The superin- 
tendent announced recently that a woman 
of considerable wealth in the city had en- 
tered in her will a bequest for the hospital. 
May others do likewise. 


EVANGELISM AT NORTH- 
FIELD 


Pastor Carl F. Yeager, Chester, Pa., Writes 
Impressions Made Upon Him 


June 21-25 amid the peaceful atmos- 
phere of East Northfield, Mass., the home 
of Dwight L. Moody, and in the presence 
of that institution which now serves as a 
living testimonial to his genius, the Coun- 
cil on Evangelism for Our Day met to 
promote a deeper understanding of the 
central teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and its relevance for our day. 

Some three hundred highly representa- 
tive men from a wide area of life sought 
for ways and means by which every sec- 
tion of the Christian Church might become 
aggressively and intelligently evangelistic 
in all its life and work. 

We were impressed by the willingness 
of the delegates, under the guidance of the 
Spirit of God, to face issues frankly and 
courageously. There was no attempt at 
evasion. Prayerfully and with sincerity 
the Council sought to meet the yearning 
for deeper spiritual life and for its expres- 
sion in a fresh evangelistic leadership, both 
clerical and lay. 

The Council was divided into three sec- 
tions: a group for laymen and those in- 
terested in their service; a group for pas- 
tors and other evangelistic leaders; and a 
group for students and student workers. 
The evening meetings were given over to 
speakers who presented racial, labor and 
other social problems confronting the 
church today. 


Soul-winning’s Needs 
The Council was opened by Dr. John R. 
Mott, who spoke on the “Needs of Evan- 
gelism.” He made mention of the neces- 
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sity for an unhurried meditation on the 
needs of men, a larger understanding of 
the possibilities and hidden resources of 
men, a larger adaptation of ways and 
means, and the need of a larger unity on 
the part of those confessing Christ. He 
spoke of the inadequacy of much of our 
present set-up and the necessity for a re- 
dedication on the part of the individual 
Christian to the program of Christ Jesus. 

The speakers in the pastors’ section were 
stimulating and thought-provoking. Dr. 
Charles Reed Zahniser suggested that 
evangelism be related to the felt needs 
of the individual and not merely a de- 
tached or surface acceptance of Christ. Dr. 
Albert W. Beaven considered the confer- 
ence a call of God to the pulpit in his 
topic, “Preaching for a Verdict.” Dr. Wil- ° 
liam Hiram Foulkes pleaded for a spirit 
of expectancy in preaching, suggesting that 
pastors relax from their professionalism by 
getting at grips with individuals during 
weekly visitation and other personal con- 
tact. Dr. John A. Mackay discussed “The 
Theology for Evangelism Today,” making 
mention of three essential truths under- 
lying Christian evangelism: the true life 
for man is life that is centered in God; 
Jesus Christ is the Redeemer of life; a 
God-centered redeemed life is fulfilled in 
the fellowship of the church. 


Four Qualities 


Perhaps the outstanding treat of the 
conference, at least to us, were the four 
lectures by Dr. J. S. Whale, president of 
Cheshunt College, Cambridge, England, 
who spoke on “The Church in Action.” 
Dr. Whale may be remembered as having 
made such a deep impression during the 
recent National Preaching Mission. With 
a refreshing and sparkling brilliance, Dr. 
Whale spoke under four headings: The 
Believing, The Worshiping, The Witness- 
ing, and The Working Church. His direct 
and indirect references to the doctrinal 
and liturgical background of our own 
church; his insistence upon a return to 
what we like to call “Lutheran funda- 
mentals,” found us in the imaginary act 
of patting ourselves on the back. His out- 
spokenness as to the beauty of sane litur- 
gical worship in the midst of the confer- 
ence’s non-liturgical atmosphere struck us 
as both bold and prophetic. After his lec- 
tures we found ourself, in company with a 
few other pastors of our faith, repeating 
the refrain, “Well, that was real Lutheran 
theology,” until an afterthought insisted 
on intruding itself and deflating our en- 
thusiasm by reminding us that our rich 
heritage had become in the midst of the 
prevailing confusion a place of rest rather 
than a point of departure; that we 
as Lutherans have had a contribu- 
tion to make to American Chris- 
tianity which had not been made. 
Was it modesty or simply a lack of 
aggressiveness? 

The conference closed with a tes- 
timonial meeting on Round Top. 
The words of Dr. Mott in this con- 
nection are worth repeating. “The 
conference,” he said, “is a call to 
make Jesus Christ known, a call to 
go forth with a mission of service, 
and a call to go forth with a sense 
of Jesus’ companionship.” It is, of 
course, impossible to attend such a 
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conference and come away unmoved. One 
thinks not so much of what he would want 
to say to others, but rather what shall he 
say has happened to him? Perhaps in this, 
the hundredth anniversary of D. L. Moody’s 
birth, a new spirit is about to move over 
the face of contemporary Christianity. We 
have been told that in the judgment of 
many wise men the Council on Evangelism 
was epoch-making. We came away with a 
feeling, and it was general, that as we had 
our needs met we in turn ought to be 
transformed into the sort of instruments 
God wants us to be. Somehow we kept 
thinking of the prayer of the Five-year 
Plan of the Youth and Religion Movement 
in China: “Revive us, O Lord, beginning 
with me.” 


LAKE WAWASEE SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
Reported by the Rev. F. M. Hanes 


The Summer School of the Indiana and 
Michigan Synods, held annually in Oak- 
wood Park on beautiful Lake Wawasee, 
closed another successful one-week term 
July 18. Attendance was slightly under 
the record attendance of last year, but 
those who have attended many of the 
schools agree that in many respects this 
one was outstanding. A. H. Keck, D.D., of 
Gary, Ind., to whose interest and enthu- 
siasm the success of the school in past 
years has been largely attributable, was 
again dean of the school. The Rev. Paul 
M. Brosy of Goshen, Ind., was registrar. 
Two credit courses in Leadership Training 
were offered this year! “A Study of the 
Christian Leader,” taught by the Rev. S. 
White Rhyne, Executive Secretary of the 
Parish and Church School Board, and “A 
Study of the Congregation and Its Work,” 
by C. Franklin Koch, D.D., pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, Ind. 

A course in Evangelism, taught by 
Carrol J. Rockey, D.D., of Detroit, was a 
popular course with the pastors and with 
many other church workers. The devo- 
tions were in charge of the Rev. Willard 
D. Allbeck, Ph.D., of the faculty of Hamma 
Divinity School. Dr. Allbeck also con- 
ducted a daily Group Conference for Pas- 
tors. Miss Nona Diehl, Promotional Sec- 
retary for the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Lutheran Church, con- 
ducted a group conference each day for 
women, and the Rev. R. J. Wolf, Inter- 
mediate Secretary of the Luther League of 
America, was in charge of Young People’s 
activities, including recreation. Mrs. Norma 
Gribbler, Junior Secretary of the Luther 
League of Indiana, was in charge of junior 
and primary work. The Rev. H. Grady 
Davis, pastor of the Whitestown Parish, 
Indiana, was in charge of the music. 


Impressive Programs 


The evening programs proved interest- 
ing and drew large attendance. Tuesday 
evening the Oesterlen Home Band gave a 
fine concert under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Schultz. Wednesday evening Miss 
Erva Moody, missionary to China, gave an 
instructive address on the work and prob- 
lems of our mission in Northern China. 
Thursday . evening the vested choir of 
Trinity Church, Ft. Wayne, gave a pro- 
gram of sacred music that was greatly ap- 
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preciated, and the Rev. S. White Rhyne 
addressed the assembly. Friday night was 
“Stunt Night,” when the various groups 
vied with each other in presenting the 
most original and novel entertainment. 
The Rev. L. C. Westenbarger of Muncie, 
Ind., also entertained wtih dialectic read- 
ings and motion pictures. Saturday eve- 
ning Miss Nona Diehl addressed the as- 
sembly and the Choral Society of St. 
Mark’s Church, Auburn, Ind., sang special 
music. 

The afternoons were, for the most part, 
given over to recreation, but two impor- 
tant functions were held. On Thursday 
afternoon an informal reception was given 
by the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Northern Conference of the Indiana Synod 
at which Mrs. C. E. Gardner, president of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church, Miss Nona Diehl, 
and Miss Erva Moody were the chief 
speakers. On Saturday afternoon the 
young women held a conference at which 
Miss Diehl gave “Some Intimate Glimpses 
of Our Mission in the Orient” and showed 
pictures and curios as well as related per- 
sonal experiences from her recent trip to 
the Orient. 


Lord’s Day Services 

The closing day of the school, Sunday, 
the eighteenth, opened with a Sunrise 
Service at which the Rev. H. Grady Davis 
was the speaker. The Bible school and 
The Service were well attended by visit- 
ing delegations from nearby churches as 
well as by those on the grounds. The 
speaker at the latter service was L. H. 
Larimer, D.D., LL.D., Dean of Hamma 
Divinity School. The liturgist was A. H. 
Keck, D.D. Special music was sung at this 
service by the Choral Society of St. Mark’s 
Church, Auburn. Musical numbers were 
features at services of worship through- 
out the week by the school choir under 
the direction of the Rev. H. Grady Davis, 
and by individuals, notably from Refor- 
mation Church, Detroit, whose names this 
correspondent regrets to be unable to give. 

Dr. Keck, dean of the school, in his clos- 
ing remarks stated that for seriousness of 
purpose and earnest application to the 
work in hand no previous school excelled 
this one. A new record in attendance 
would undoubtedly have been set this year 
had it not been for the urgency of farm 
work, which caused a number of rural 
groups to cancel their reservations. This 
was partly compensated by the registra- 
tion of a number of new groups. The 
largest of these new groups was from 
Richmond, Ind. A total of more than 
thirty from St. Paul’s and Second churches 
of that city were in attendance. The at- 
tendance this year seemed made up of 
more and smaller groups than in past years 
and some of the larger groups of former 
years were notably missing this year. The 
largest group on the campus was from 
Reformation Church, Detroit, the Rev. 
C. F. Stickles pastor. 

The school was preceded by the Youth 
Conference, sponsored by the Luther 
Leagues, of the Indiana and Michigan 
Synods, with sessions Sunday evening, the 
eleventh, and Monday, the twelfth. The 
convention of the Indiana Luther League 
will be held preceding the school next 


year. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
TEXTS FOR 
WEEKDAY SCHOOLS 


The Primary lessons plan for the following, 
in general, but with variations where 
advisable: 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 
Pre-Session Period—Story—Memory Work: 
Hymns—Catechism—Handwork— 
Worship Period 


PUPIL’S BOOK 
Story—Memory Work: Hymns, Psalms, 
Prayers, Catechism—Home Work. 


The Junior lessons plan for the following, 
with variations where advisable: 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 
Aim—Memory Work—Plan for Teaching the 
Lesson—Summary—Suggestions—Hymns 
Story—Pupil’s Notes (Lesson Preparation) 


PUPIL’S BOOK 


Home Preparation—Classwork. 
The texts and prices are as follows: 


PRIMARY 
First Book—God and His Helpers, 
Pupil’s Book, 60 cents. 
In quantities, at 50 cents*; 
Teacher’s Manual, 85 cents. 


Second Book—Jesus and His Friends, 
Pupil’s Book, 60 cents. 
In quantities, at 50 cents*; 
Teacher’s Manual, 85 cents. 


Third Book—God’s Good Gifts, 
Pupil’s Book, 60 cents. 
In quantities, at 50 cents*; 
Teacher’s Manual, 85 cents. 


JUNIOR 
Fourth Book—God’s Great Plan for Mankind, 
Pupil’s Book, 50 cents. 
In quantities, at 40 cents*; 
Teacher’s Manual, 75 cents. 


Fifth Book—God’s Care of Mankind, 
Pupil’s Book, 50 cents. 
In quantities, at 40 cents*; 
Teacher’s Manual, 75 cents. 


Sixth Book—God Working Through 
Mankind, 
Pupil’s Book, 50 cents. 
In quantities, at 40 cents*; 
Teacher’s Manual, 75 cents. 
*In quantities, books are not prepaid. 


FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Begin Using Our Nursery Class Course 
in October 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


IN THE NURSERY 


By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


A cloth bound volume containing all the 
material needed by the teacher for fifty-two 
sessions. Every possible help is provided and 
each lesson is worked out in great detail. All 
necessary handwork patterns and music are 
included. 

This course is planned as a part of THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE COURSE for use with the 
three-year-olds. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


PUPIL’S PAPER 
LITTLE VISITS WITH JESUS 


By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


A set of fifty-two four-page story leaflets 
for weekly distribution to children attend- 
ing nursery classes where the manual, IN 
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CAMP LU-SO-CO 


AN ENTIRELY new departure on the pro- 
gram of the Southern Conference of the 
Illinois Synod was the Boys’ Camp at 
Dixon Springs, Illinois. The success of the 
new venture, from the standpoint of the 
boys themselves, can be realized when we 
understand that nearly every boy who 
was in attendance at this year’s camp is 
already talking it up and planning to have 
his money ready to be back next year. 

Camp Lu-So-Co has been in the minds 
of a few of the pastors of the Conference 
for some time. It has been felt that a 
great number of the smaller parishes had 
boys whom they would like to reach 
through some such program, but none had 
sufficient to make a little camp of their 
own a paying proposition. So it was pro- 
posed at the last meeting of Conference 
to see what could be done. A committee 
composed of the writer, the Rev. Lyman 
Grimes of Centralia, and Dr. T. B. Uber 
of Reen Memorial Church, St. Louis, was 
appointed. The camp was the result of 
their efforts. 

Study, recreation, health and discipline 
were the chief items that received atten- 
tion. Two class periods were conducted 
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each morning. The National Y. M. C. A. 
course entitled, “The Master Man,” a boy’s 
study of the life of Christ, was under the 
able leadership of Pastor Grimes, and an 
informal discussion hour on Life Problems 
under the leadership of the Rev. George 
Beiswanger of Metropolis, Conference 
president. This proved a real eye-opener 
for all. As a basis, the moral code of Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-Chek was used. Each boy 
was then asked to check those portions 
of that code which he would be most in- 
terested in having discussed. The one that 
received the greatest amount of interest 
was “Thou shalt not be afraid to die.” 
Over forty per cent of the boys marked 
their preference for this particular item, 
which really seemed a remarkable thing 
in the eyes of those in charge. Boys from 
the ages of twelve to sixteen do think, 
and sometimes more seriously than we 
realize. 


Day’s Full Program 


From the rising hour at 6.30 A. M. until 
the 9.00 P. M. taps, the day was packed 
with a full program of activities. By no 
means were the least popular the two 
daily swimming periods. Five regular 
American Red Cross Swimmer Buttons 
were earned by campers, as well as about 
fifteen Beginners’ Buttons. At the regular 
afternoon baseball game, pitcher Bob 
Hooker of Centralia seemed to have things 
quite well in control, sufficiently so to 
win nearly all his games. Both the camp 
directors taking part proved their place 
by clouting home runs, a feat which was 
duplicated by only a few of the campers. 

All discipline was immediately placed 
in the hands of a camp council composed 
of a representative boy from each of the 
four towns having four or more men in 
camp, plus one who was elected at large 
by the boys. The session of the Imperial 
Court at the Thursday night Campfire, at 
which six were sentenced to the old 
Hebrew system of repentance, the sack- 
cloth and ashes, will long be remembered. 

Dixon Springs, which is located on 
Illinois State Route No. 146, fourteen miles 
east of Vienna, Ill, in the center of the 
rugged hills of southern Illinois, offers an 
ideal location for such an outing. The fine 
iron water which flows from its natural 
springs is both healthful and tasty, and 
the long screened-in porches on the hotels 
provide wonderful sleeping facilities. Fine 
hiking is offered by the natural rock 
formations and numerous caverns near the 
camp site. Both the boys and the leaders 
are looking forward to next year’s en- 
campment, which has tentatively been set 
for the first week in August. 

Most of the credit for the success of the 
first camp is due to the excellent man- 
agement and invaluable experience of the 
Rev. Lyman Grimes. When the smoke had 
cleared away and the boys had had all that 
they were promised, six full days at the 
astonishingly low rate of $5.00, there re- 
mained a small balance, with all bills paid. 
Twenty-five boys spent the week in camp, 
and seven more visited for a day or so. 
The twenty-five regular campers repre- 
sented the following towns: De Soto, 8; 
Centralia, 5; Vandalia, 4; Anna, 3; Mur- 
physboro, 3; and Johnson City, 2. It is to 
be hoped that more of our towns and con- 
gregations can be reached next year. On 
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leaving, one of the fathers in his ex- 
uberance and enthusiasm said, “This is 
the finest thing the Southern Conference 
has ever done.” Which may or may not 
be so; but we do feel the boys are reached 
here as in no other way. 

Paut T. Herscu, Reporter. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
THE MINISTRY 


A MEMORABLE OCCASION in the history of 
St. Paul’s Church of Hawley, Pa., was the 
services July 18, when the pastor, the Rev. 
Walter Frederick, observed his thirty-fifth 
anniversary in the ministry. At the morn- 
ing hour of worship Frank Wolford, D.D., 
of Hartwick Seminary, New York, who 
preached the sermon at Mr. Frederick’s 
ordination thirty-five years ago, was the 
principal speaker. Dr. Wolford, who will 
soon observe the forty-fifth anniversary 
of his ordination, was presented with a 
floral offering by Pastor Frederick, who 
conducted the service. Prof. Albert Hag- 
garty, principal of the Hawley schools and 
president of the church council, presented 
a monetary gift to Pastor Frederick, sig- 
nificant of the high esteem in which he is 
held by his congregation. He also received 
gifts from his former parishes. 

Preceding the afternoon service fifty- 
six relatives and personal friends from 
former pastorates served by Mr. Fred- 
erick and members of St. Paul’s congre- 
gation were served a delicious luncheon 
by members of the Ladies’ Aid in the 
basement of the church. At the service 
several speakers brought congratulations 
and felicitations from their respective 
churches: the Rev. George S. Wendel, 
Honesdale, who represented the Wayne 
County Ministerial Association; the Rev. 
A. Walter Baker, Woodstock, N. J.; the 
Rev. W. F. Heldt of St. John’s Church, 
Honesdale; the Rev. Viggo Swensen of St. 
Paul’s Church, Narrowsburg, N. Y.; the 
Rev. John Wagner, Hudson Heights, N. J.; 
and S. S. Ray and Harry Geiger, members 
of the Hudson Heights congregation. 

Messages of greetings and felicitation 
were sent Pastor Frederick from Samuel 
Trexler, D.D., New York; the Rev. C. E. 
Poensgen, Jersey City, N. J.; Mr. Alvin 
Schaediger, second vice-president of the 
Luther League of New Jersey; the Second 
English Lutheran Church Council of 
Schenectady, N. Y.; the Argusville Lu- 
theran Church, N. Y.; the Federated Lu- 
theran and Reformed congregation, Fay- 
ette, N. Y., and many other congratula- 
tory letters from former parishioners. 

Pastor Frederick has served congrega- 
tions at Woodstock, N. J.; Argusville and 
Sharen, N. Y.; Hudson Heights, N. J.; 
rural field service (1919-1932), and Haw- 
ley, Pa. 

The Rev. Mr. Frederick’s splendid work 
is much appreciated by his parishioners 
with whom there exists a fine spirit of 
co-operation. He is a Christian gentle- 
man who is not only interested in the 
spiritual welfare of his own congregation 
but of all the townspeople as well, who 
hold him in high esteem and appreciate 
his influence for good in the community. 
He has the best wishes from the com- 
munity for many more fruitful years of 
service for the Lord. 
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FIFTY YEARS AS ORGANIST 


Congregation Marks Half Century of 
Devotion to Music 


A RECORD unusual in length of service 
and the beauty of its unselfish spirit as 
well was noted by St. Johannes Church, 
Charleston, S. C. A reception, attended by 
many members from all the churches in 
the city, was held for Miss Ernestine Metz, 
who has completed fifty years of service 
as organist of the church. Beautiful trib- 
utes were paid Miss Metz and thoughtful 
gifts presented. Some of the outstanding 
singers of the city and elsewhere have 
received their training under her. Always 
rejoicing at the advancement of her sing- 
ers, when one voice would leave she 
quietly looked for another to take its place, 
and so has trained a large number of 
singers. Music lovers of the city feel in- 
debted to her. With a beautiful spirit she 
is ever ready to co-operate in general pro- 
grams, using her own talents and those 
of her choir. She has given her church 
standing in a musical way and the recep- 
tion tendered by her congregation was a 
well-deserved tribute. 


EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
TRIBUTE 


Philadelphia, Pa. One of the delightful 
and memorable gatherings of the recent 
half year was the assembly of approx- 
imately seventy-five friends of Silas D. 
Daugherty, D.D., to greet the Doctor and 
his wife on the occasion of the former’s 
eightieth birthday. The banquet hall of 
the Robert Morris Hotel and the evening 
dinner hour were chosen for the celebra- 
tion. The Rev. Dr. Calvin P. Swank, suc- 
cessor to Dr. Daugherty as Superintendent 
of Missions of the East Pennsylvania 
Synod, arranged the testimonial dinner 
and called upon representatives of the 
various departments of the church’s activ- 
ities for addresses. 

Following these verbal expressions of 
appreciation of Dr. Daugherty’s services, 
Dr. Swank presented a sheaf of testi- 
monials, leather bound, and more than 
one hundred in number. They were the 
anniversary greetings from clergymen of 
the Synod of East Pennsylvania and their 
friends from various parts of the country. 
Dr. and Mrs. Daugherty each spoke ex- 
pressing their heartfelt appreciation of the 

good wishes of their many friends. 

; Dr. Daugherty’s ministry was begun in 
Greater Pittsburgh, where he was active 
in the missionary work of that city. In 
1901 he was made the first Superintendent 
of Missions of the Philadelphia Conference 
of the East Pennsylvania Synod. The of- 
fice was at first supported by the commit- 
tee, but in a short time was so firmly es- 
tablished and so fruitful as to become a 
part of the administration of the synod. 
Dr. Daugherty retired from the office five 
years ago under the title of Superin- 
tendent Emeritus. 

Surprised and deeply moved by this 
spontaneous evidence of the good will and 
good wishes of his friends, Dr. Daugherty 
through THe LuTHERAN writes his appre- 
ciation of the occasion and of the “book of 
remembrance” prepared for the occasion. 
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LET’S WAKE UP 


By I. H. Bartholomew, Organist, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


THE NATION TODAY needs the churches 
more than ever. We do believe that a 
hunger for spiritual help has developed 
during the past years which must be sat- 
isfied; otherwise something will happen. 
We do not agree with the New York min- 
ister who recommends a moratorium on 
certain church functions. 

What we need are not fewer activities, 
but more efficient activities. Our difficulty 
is only a sort of “inferiority complex,” 
which keeps us timid and backward. 

We need only to have faith in our own 
“goods.” 

We, the Lutheran Church of America, 
are heir to a rich heritage of hymn music, 
and we share in the musical glory of our 
Mother Church. Our hymns are looked 
upon as models by other Christian bodies. 
We occupy a responsible position in the 
development of church music in this coun- 
try, and it behooves us to maintain a high 
standard and to make no concessions to 
the musical fads and fancies of the hour. 

But we do not all realize our high call- 
ing, or appreciate the stores of treasures 
that we have to draw from. 

Let us concentrate on our real task of 
giving the best, for which we are equipped. 
If we do not do this job, who will? 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Edward T. Bollinger resigned 
as associate pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Davenport, Iowa, to accept the call to 
become pastor of the Mt. Zion-Excelsior 
Parish of Bunkerhill, Kan., in July. This 
is the church served by his father, the 
late Rev. Milton E. Bollinger, sixteen years 
ago. June 1 Mr. Bollinger and Miss Alice 
G. Sothmann were married by the Rev. 
Mark Getzendaner, pastor of St. Mark’s. 


The Rev. Louis T. Bower will be com- 
missioned for service in the foreign field 
of our church in St. James’ Church, Get- 
tysburg, Pa., the Rev. Spencer W. Aungst 
pastor, August 29. Dr. Lewis C. Manges, 
representing the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, will conduct the service. Mr. Bower 
will be supported by this congregation as 
a missionary in China, where, upon his 
arrival, he will be established for a season 
in the Language School in Peiping. 


The Rev. Donald W. Brown was or- 
dained July 11 in St. Mark’s Church, Han- 
over, Pa. The president of the Synod of 
West Pennsylvania, the Rev. Dwight F. 
Putman, preached the sermon and, as- 
sisted by the pastor, Dr. John S. Tome, 
conducted the Service of Ordination. Mr. 
Brown has accepted a call to Aurora, West 
Virginia, and has been transferred to that 
synod. 


Many persons of the Jerome-Boswell 
Parish, Pa. gathered in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Boswell, the evening of July a 
to participate in the service of installation 
of their pastor, the Rev. Elwood L. Hauser. 
It was a very impressive service indica- 
tive of the spirit of both pastor and people. 
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Mr. Hauser received his call from this 
parish May 2, 1937, and upon his gradua- 
tion from Gettysburg Seminary he as- 
sumed charge of the work June 1. The 
charge to the congregation was delivered 
by the Rev. William I. Good, missionary 
superintendent of the Alleghany Synod. 
George W. Nicely, D.D., pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church, Johnstown, deliv- 
ered the charge to the pastor. The instal- 
lation was conducted by the Rev. E. Roy 
Hauser of Clearfield, president of the 
Alleghany Synod and uncle of the newly 
elected pastor. 

Special music for the service was fur- 
nished by Miss Louise Horner, violinist, 
and a mixed chorus of seventeen voices 
from the parish. 

The Jerome-Boswell Parish, consisting 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Boswell, and 
Jerome Church at Jerome, has 382 con- 
firmed members. The people and pastor 
are happily looking forward to a con- 
tinuance of the work of the parish. Mr. 
Hauser comes to Boswell with a fine record 
as a student and with some very valuable 
experience, having served as assistant 
pastor to Dr. Nicely for one year. The 
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‘pastor and people of this parish have 


joined hands and hearts in Christian fel- 
lowship and have the best wishes of 
friends and sister congregations. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Benjamin Lotz 
sailed on the S. S. Hamburg July 28 for 
a five weeks’ sojourn in Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries. Mt. Lotz is pas- 
tor of Holy Trinity Church, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


The Rev. Ralph H. Miller has resigned 
as pastor of the Spry Parish of the Synod 
of West Pennsylvania to accept a. call to 
the Myersville Charge in the Maryland 
Synod, September 1. 


The members of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., crowded the par- 
ish house Monday evening, July 20. They 
came to bring their gifts and best wishes 
for the Rev. and Mrs. Ernest G. Mollen- 
auer, who sailed on the S. S. Europa July 
24 to celebrate their tenth wedding an- 
niversary. 

The travelers will go to France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holland and England be- 
fore they return September 11. 

The church council in behalf of the con- 
gregation presented their pastor with the 
money to buy two pigskin wardrobe bags. 


ELOQuENT TESTIMONY to the effectiveness 
of women’s work in India is the fact that 
Dr. Betty A. Nilsson was recently elected 
chairman of the Medical Board of the 
United Lutheran Church Mission, which 
includes all medical missionaries. In the 
case of Dr. Gladys Morgan mission rules 
were waived, and she was named physician 
in charge of Kugler Hospital, Guntur, to 
succeed Dr. Arline Beal. Miss Nana Lin- 
dahl, missionary murse, became business 
manager. 


The Rev. Richard S. Shanebrook, having 
accepted a call to the Rossville Charge, 
Pa., was ordained in St. Luke’s Church, 
Adams County, Pa., July 11. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. George W. Shef- 
fer, president of the Adams County Con- 
ference of the Synod of West Pennsyl- 
vania, and was assisted by the pastor, the 
Rev. J. M. Myers, in the conduct of the 
Service of Ordination. 

On the evening of July 18 Mr. Shane- 
brook was installed as pastor of the Charge 
in the Rossville Church. The service was 
conducted by the Rev. William C. Day. 
The charge to the congregation was de- 
livered by the Rev. J. M. Myers and the 
charge to the pastor and the Service of 
Installation were in the care of the presi- 
dent of synod, the Rev. Dwight F. Putman. 


THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of the pastorate 
of the Rev. John H. Sprock in Grace 
Church, North Tonawanda, N. Y., was ob- 
served with an appropriate service on the 
morning of July 18. The Rev. Charles A. 
Davis of Chatham, N. Y., preached the 
sermon on the theme, “Forgetting and 
Reaching.” 

Tuesday evening following, the congre- 
gation held a testimonial dinner in honor 
of Pastor Sprock. The Rev. Charles A. 
Davis was the speaker on this occasion. 

A. R. Rickert, president of the church 
council, presented Pastor Sprock with a 
gift of money for the purchase of a robe 
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as a remembrance from the congregation. 

The pastor and congregation have en- 
joyed harmonious relations for the past 
five years. The anniversary celebration 
was arranged by Louis A. Wilke, Elmer 
Forth and A. R. Rickert. 


Dr. Gould Wickey, general secretary of 
the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion and of the National Conference of 
Church-Related Colleges, with offices at 
744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., sailed from New York for England, 
July 2. Dr. Wickey is one of seventy-six 
associate delegates to the Oxford Confer- 
ence on Life and Work. 

In 1919-20 Dr. Wickey studied at Oxford 
University on a Fellowship from Harvard 
University, from which he received his 
doctor’s degree in 1923. 1926-29 Dr. Wickey 
was president of Carthage College, Car- 
thage, Illinois, a position he assumed after 
resigning as professor of philosophy at 
Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn. He is 
one of the outstanding educational author- 
ities in the country. Recently he has re- 
turned from a trip to the Pacific Coast, 
which included a number of campus and 
commencement addresses at prominent 
colleges and universities. He is well known 
as a radio speaker. 

As executive secretary of the Board of 
Education of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, Dr. Wickey is a leader in na- 
tional Lutheran circles. He is a graduate 
of Gettysburg College and Gettysburg 
Seminary. The former gave him the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Mrs. Wickey accompanied her husband. 


On Sunday evening, June 27, the Rev. 
Lester M. Utz was installed as pastor of 
the York Springs Lutheran Parish, York 
Springs, Pa. The service, which was in 
charge of the Rev. Dwight F.. Putman, 
president of the West Pennsylvania Synod, 
was of a joint nature, each congregation 
of the parish having participated in the 
program. The charge to the congregation 
was delivered by the young minister’s pas- 
tor, the Rev. A. M. Hollinger of the West 
Manheim Parish, Hanover, Pa. The charge 
to the pastor was brought by the presi- 
dent of synod. ' 

Mr. Utz began his duties formally May 
1. Immediately after graduating from the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
burg on May 7, Mr. Utz and his family 
moved from Lineboro, Md., where he was- 
serving as supply pastor, to the Lutheran 
parsonage in York Springs. 

Soon after the new minister and his. 
wife arrived in the parish, each congre- 
gation held a formal reception and pre- 
sented them with many handsome and’ 
useful gifts. The parish consists of three 
congregations, York Springs, Lower Ber- 
mudian, and Chestnut Grove at Latimer. 


NEW ORGAN INSTALLED 


Goodyear, Pa. Mt. Zion congregation of 
the Upper Bermudian Parish of the West 
Pennsylvania Synod has completed the in- 
stallation of a new Moller organ. The dedi- 
cation service took place on the morning 
of July 18. The sermon was preached by 
the president of synod, the Rev. Dwight 
F. Putman. At a special service in the- 
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evening the Rev. L. A. Bush delivered the 
address. 

For the past three years this congrega- 
tion has a splendid record: An old indebt- 
edness has been wiped out; the exterior 
of the church and the interior woodwork 
have been repainted; the choirs have been 
vested; and now their facilities for wor- 
ship are enhanced by the installation of a 
new organ, the cost of which has been 
more than met in cash contributions. 


LUTHERAN DELEGATES 
FROM INDIA TO HANG- 
CHOW, 1938 


A LetTrer to the News Bureau of the 
National Lutheran Council, from the Rev. 
Clarence H. Swavely of Guntur, India, 
editor of The Gospel Witness, announces 
that among the fifty delegates to the In- 
ternational Missionary Conference at 
Hangchow, China, in 1938, chosen by the 
National Christian Council of India, the 
following Lutheran churchmen have been 
named: the Rev. M. L. Dolbeer, United 
Lutheran Church Mission, Narasaravupet; 
A. L. Tirkey, layman, Gossner Church, 
Ranchi; Bishop J. Sandegren, Tamil 
Church, Trichinopoly; Miss Granadikham, 
Tamil Church, Madras; Dr. R. B. Mani- 
kam, formerly vice-principal of the 
Andhra Christian College and now secre- 
tary of the National Christian Council; 
and S. W. Savarimuthu, layman, Tamil 
Church, Madras. 


TIME’S WEAVING 
By William James Robinson 


TIME WEAVES a tapestry for every day 
Depicting scenes of joy mixt with hot 
tears, 
Of sad defeats wrought by depressing 
fears 
And memories we long to cast away. 
Dark scenes are made by those who go 
astray; 
But those who walk with wisdom fill 
the years 
With pictures that each passing day en- 
dears 
And beauties that no artist can portray. 


Time weaves the tapestry we shall behold 

Out of the woof and warf we daily send 

Making a picture true to what we are. 

The wise give linen, silk and fine spun gold 

With pearls and gems whose beauty 
blend, 

But fools contribute things that sadly 

mar. 


OBITUARY 


Christ. The Rev. Fred V. Christ died at the 
home of his sister, Mrs. Frederick H. Knubel, 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., July 8, after a linger- 
ing illness which had forced him to take a leave 
of absence from his parish two months before. 
He had been the pastor of First Lutheran 
Church in Pearl River, N. Y., for the past ten 
years. 

Mr. Christ was born June 27, 1878, in Pea- 
body, Kan., a son of John and Frances Christ, 
who settled there in 1870 after traveling from 
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the East in a Conestoga wason. He was edu- 
cated at the local schools, Midland College and 
Midland Theological Seminary, Atchison, Kan.; 
also taking post-graduate work at Gettysburg 
College. 

Ordained by the New York Synod in 1908, he 
entered the ministry as assistant to the Rev. 
Dr. Frederick H. Knubel at the Lutheran 
Church of the Atonement, New York City. He 
also served as pastor of ®mrnanuel Church, the 
Bronx, New York City; the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Zion Church, 
ne Pa.; and a church in Norfolk, 

a. 


Mr. Christ possessed unusual preaching ability 
and was known far beyond the confines of his 
parish for his challenging sermons. Outstand- 
ing was his work among men, developing a 
flourishing Brotherhood and drawing into the 
church a group of splendid, strong men. He 
was a student and widely read. Though he 
could have had many honors bestowed upon 
him, he sought none, ever remaining a humble 
pastor with a burning desire to save souls. 

Besides his sister, Mrs. Jennie Christ Knubel, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, he is survived by an only brother, William 
Christ, of Jackson, Miss. He never married. 

The Rev. George R. F. Tamke of Union City, 
N. J., president of the New Jersey Conference 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New York, of- 
ficiated at the funeral services July 10 in the 
Church of Our Saviour’s Atonement, New York 
City. He was assisted by the Rev. Cecil C. 
Hine, pastor of the church. Interment took 
place in Peabody, Kan. R. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas this forty-fourth annual Convention 
of the Luther League of Pennsylvania in regu- 
lar session assembled on Friday, July 23, 1937, 
having been advised of the passing from this 
life of the late President-Emeritus of Muhlen- 
berg College, the Reverend Doctor John A. W. 
Haas, on July 22, 

Resolved, that it is the sense of this conven- 
tion that the United Lutheran Church in gen- 
eral and the Clergy and Laity of Pennsylvania 
in particular, have suffered a great loss by the 
decease of Doctor Haas; and it was felt vroner 
to express to the widow and family of the de- 
ceased the sympathy of the members of the 
Convention. 

(Signed) 
REsoLutTions COMMITTEE, 
Craig F. Esterly. 
Anna M. Lyter. 
Raymond L. Heckman. 


MARRIED 


Weber-Pontius. In the presence of families 
and friends Miss Margaret E. Pontius, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Pontius of Greentown, 
Ohio, became the bride of the Rev. W. E. 
Weber, son of Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Weber of 
Canton, Ohio, May 18, 1937, at St. Jacob’s Lu- 
theran Church, Middlebranch, Ohio. The Rev. 
G. L. Schroyer, pastor at Millersburg, Ind., 
officiated. 

Mrs. Weber is a graduate of Aultman Hos- 
pital, Canton, class of 1931. Mr. Weber is a 
graduate of Wittenberg College and Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, class of 1931. 
He has served congregations in the Indiana 
Synod for the past six years, and is pastor of 
Mt. Zion Church, LaGrange, Ind. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Brandt, F. W., from Box 126, Union, S. C., to 
63 Carolina St., Charleston, S. C. 

Crouthamel, #dgar C., from 247 Spruce St., 
Audubon, N. J., to 910 Middlesex St., Glou- 
cester City, N. J. : 

Empie, Paul C., from 537 E. Comly St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to 120 E. Durham St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Erb, Harvey M., from 116 Huron Ave., Renovo, 
Pa., to 124 N. 4th St., Youngwood, Pa. 

Happ, Lewis, from 8422 121st St., Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., to 242-27 Van Zandt Ave., Doug- 
laston, N. Y. ’ 

Hemmig, F. L., from 134 E. 11th St., Berwick, 
Pa., to 6 W. Main St., Tremont, Pa. 

Hershey, J. C., from Davenport, Nebr., to 1049 
E. Military Ave., Fremont, Nebr. 

Kaufman, L. J., from Troxelville, Pa., to Boals- 
burg, Pa. 

Neff, J. S., from Massey, Ont., Canada, to 62 
Graham St., Woodstock, Ont., Canada. 

Ritterpusch, H. H., from 711 “D” St., Sparrows 
Point, Md., to 416 N. Lakewood Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. ; 

Schweiger, Franklin J., from 226 W. Pine St., 
Long Beach, N. Y., to Protestant Chaplain, 
Queens General Hospital, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Snyder, D.D., Russell D., from 7314 Boyer St., 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., to 7304 Boyer St., 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tabor, L. Ralph, from Middletown, Md., to 
1801 E. 33d St., Baltimore, Md. 

Warnes, John M., from 1700 Woodward Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio, to 2245 Clifton Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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| WHEN You CHANGE 


YOUR ADDRESS 


WILL YOU PLEASE send a written notice 
to THe LuTHERAN, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, giving the old as well as 
the new address? This service will save 
Tue LUTHERAN many dollars since the 
Post-Office Department now makes a 
charge of two cents for reporting a 
change of address to the publisher, 
which formerly was done free. Your 
co-operation will also avoid errors. 


THANK YOU! 


VISITORS TO WASHINGTON 


can be accommodated at 


THE MISSES RINKER 
1331 Irving Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER COTTAGE 


Located at Paradise Falls (Lutheran Ass’n.), 
Monroe Co., Pa. 6 rooms, bath, elec. refriger- 
rit fireplace, furnished, good condition, $3,000 
cash. 

W. Dolby Palmer, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS 


120 “C” STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near Capitol, Congressional Library, Union 
Station, Government Departments. 
MRS. L. L: KENDIG 


Western Theological Seminary 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA g 
United Lutheran Seminary in the Great 
Western Country. 

Three Years’ Course, Nine Months’ Sessions. 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 21, 1937 
Catalog and Information on Request. Write 
H. F. Martin, Ph.D., D.D., President, or 
W. F. Rangeler, M.A., D.D., Dean 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Owned and controlled by the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North 
Carolina. 

High Ideals of Scholarship and 
Character. 

Liberal Arts and Science. 
Teaching, Music, and Commercial 
Courses. 

Located in one of the most health- 
ful sections of the Nation—altitude, 
1,200 feet. 

Cost for girls, Board, room, tuition, etc., 
in Mauney Hall, fireproof, modern in 
every respect is $370, for boys in High- 
land Hall, $356. 

For catalog, address: 

P. E. MONROE, President 


Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 


ANNIVERSARY DAY 


The fortieth anniversary of the Lutheran Or- 
phans’ Home, Topton, Pa., will be observed 
August 19 on the grounds of the institution. At 
1.30 P. M. (D. S. T.) the pageant, ‘‘Elijah,” will 
be presented by the children. The Board of 
Trustees and the superintendent, J. O. Henry, 
D.D., extend a cordial invitation to you to 
spend the day with the children. 
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Rally Day Supplies 
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CONSULT 
Our New 


1938 
CATALOG 
OF 


SUPPLIES 


For 
New 
Seasonal 
Standard and 
Rally Day 
Requisites 


To be Mailed 
September 1 
To 
All Pastors 
and 
Church Workers 
On Our 
Mailing Lists 


Sent Free to Others 
On Application 


RALLY DAY OFFERING 
ENVELOPES 


No. 1. 
our own design, printed in black on 
stout white stock. Size, 414 x 21% in. 


Price, 30c per 100; $2.00 per 1,000. 


An inexpensive envelope in 


No. 3006-L. Lithographed in colors 
and made of strong stock. 

Size, 414 x 2% inches. 

Price, 40c per 100; $3.50 per 1,000. 


NEW RALLY DAY INVITATION CARDS 
PRINTED IN SIX COLORS ON HIGH GRADE OFFSET STOCK 


Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.25 per hundred. 


No. 1925. For the Cradle Roll or Nursery Department. Mothers and children are happy in the 
thought that next Sunday is Rally Day. Bible text: “Then were there brought unto him little 
children.”” Matt. 19:13. An urgent invitation is printed on the reverse side for a full attendance. 


Dext Sunday is seaee acer 
Wally May orgrt next Sunday /: 


RAL DAG 


No. 1925. Cradle Roll No. 1926. Beginner No. 1928. Junior 


No, 1926. For the Beginners’ Department. The boys and girls are happily playing games and 
have just said to their friends, ‘Don’t forget Sunday is Rally Day.” Bible text: ‘‘We should love 
one another.’’ I John 3:11. A splendid invitation is printed on the other side. 


No, 1927. For the Primary Department. An usually interesting design of children at the sea- 
shore and country, with the church in the center drawing them to Rally Day. “Rally Day is com- 
ing! We will look for you next Sunday.” Bible text: “Even a child is known by his doings.” 
Proverbs 20:11. Invitation is printed on reverse side. 


No. 1928. Junior. This appropriate design is used for juniors. Children are shown in canoes 
with the church in the background. ‘We want everyone present next Sunday! It is Rally Day.” 
Bible text: “O, come let us worship and bow down, let us kneel before the Lord our maker.” 
Psalm 95:6. The invitation is printed on the address side. 


No. 1929. Young 
People; Senior; 
General Depart- 
ment. Here we 
have a most un- 
usual Rally Day 
Card. On the left 
a radio tower 
a broadcasting the 
invitation to 
everyone. On the 
right a church 
window sending 
out its light to ‘ 
the world. In the center: “Next Sunday is Rally Day. Wherever you are, be sure to attend 
Church School.” Bible text: ‘‘O send out thy light and thy truth.” Psalm 43:3. A general invi- 
tation is printed on the other side. 


aly Dey & coming! Ce wil bok for you next 
22 ALIAS. Rerke mis 


Een a chiid is buon be 


1927. Primary 1929. Young People 


No. 214. General Use. An extra message says: “Vaca- 
tion is OVER and GONE and work is awaiting each one,” 


| . NEXT SUNDAY IF ete 


olreega a 
The Rally gall in ringing " 
pines ey 


Let eve ly, 
Cora Jonata if ( ‘ 


“Phere om I" 


1 Sam.3:4 


RALLY DAY 
SOUVENIRS 


No. 1048. Design of auto filled 
with children on their way to the 
Church School Rally Day service. 
On the back we have printed a 
suitable Bible verse. Punched and 
corded, ready to wear. 


CELLULOID RALLY DAY 
BUTTONS 


A popular souvenir for No. 1049. Design of a Church 
3 hi with autumn colors stamped out #@ 
presentation on this in a most unusual cut out. An i 
occasion. appropriate verse is printed on 
A the back. It is punched and corded 
Price, 


ready to be placed on the coat. 
$1.25 per hundred. 


No. 1049 


$1.50 per hundred. 


No. 11 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE | ' 
1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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